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CONVENTION OF THE 


National Educational Association 
AT ATIANTA, 


July,19th, 18sI. 
—THE— 


Old Dominion Steamship 


have made arrangements to iseue Special Tickets to 
Delegates attending the above Conventiou. St. amers 
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APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
am YY = 

WHM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 

Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 


A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 


Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, O. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., 

Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 
Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 

pages. 

Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
they would possess marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 
been what was antici Within three 
months after their pu ion, they were 
ado} by two States, and over four hun- 
d cities and towns. ing the year 
1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Improvement. 

The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their embodiis ent of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 
We now offer a new series of Geographies, 
in two books, which will as far excel all 
geographical text-books hitherto published 
as our ers are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers. 

THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geography. 
PP small 4to, 108 pages. meen 
Appletons’ Higher Geography. Large 

4to, 128 pages. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Six Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
GOOD MAN’S PATENT. 
They have Movable Copies, the superior 








They insure rapid improvement at every 


stage of the pupil's practice. 


They make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 


successful. 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman's Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 
movable copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be mi 
hereafter without this provision. Wake- 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies provide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES, 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Perspective Series. Four Books and 
Manual. 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 





Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 


Industrial Courses In 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Language. A Graded 

Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 

Numbers. 1. Stories in Pictures; IL. 

Studies in Animals; IL]. Studies in 

Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 

ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to ‘The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 

Miss Stickney'’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
signed to secure: 1. An appreciation of 
what is best in literature; 2. An interest 
in the study of all that pertains to lan- 

age; 8. A generous and choice vocabu- 
= ; 4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 
in expression; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful 
happy development of natural gifts, Fur 
full description see ‘‘ Educational Ssotes,’ 








advantages of which are tov obvious to be 
disputed. 
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CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES ; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS ; QUACKENBOS’s HISTORIES, 


Worps, WorD-WRITER, AND PIECES TO 


History AND LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANTES AND 
CHEMISTRY ;* Morse’s ZooLocy ; LeConte’s GeoLocgy; Harxwness’s Latin SERIES ; 
Hapvty’s GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


Our list embraces standard works representing every department of study from 
| 145 Nassau st..or37 Park Rew N, Y. City. | the Kindergarten to the University. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS!) .,. Cetstocues, 


lists, and ‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
terms made for first introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON CHICAGO OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Torturing the Innocents. 
Is it ignorance oratupidity ? A few days 
ago we heard a little fellow of some 9 years 
of age, boasting that he had been “perfect ” 
all the week; “he hadn’t looked around 
once.” We learned that the teacher has a 
rule that every time a child turns his head 
half way around he is “marked,” Every 
time his backbone drops out of perpendicu- 
lar he receives another “mark.” “ Keep 
in position” all the time, is the injunction. 
There are no calesthenic exercises in that 
school; no kindergarten maveuvres ; noth- 
ing to give the children a change of position, 
except as they are valled upon individually 
to rise and recite. Of course, we under- 
stood at once, what had been a puzzle up to 
this time. The boy is a hale, hearty lad, 
but of late he has been in the habit of com- 
plaining of feeling “so tired.” Tired at 
night and tired evea in the morning. He 
has been growing pale, and his eyes have a 
nervous look, although he is almost as stout 
as ever. Do you wonder at it? We spoke 
to the superintendent of the case, and was 
assured that it would be looked into. “The 
teacher was very much of a lady, and was 
well educated, but lacked experience.” We 
thought she lacked sense. 

We ask where, the teacher was trained 
for the important work of teaching ? Surely 
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not in any of our normal schoo's. We 
doubt whether she ever went even to a 
1H teacuers’ institute. She is certainly either | f 


wotully ignorant of the physical laws taught 

in every comnor school work on physiology, 

or she is too stupid to bring those laws into 

practice. This sort of primary teachers, 

with just such rules may be found in many 
| places, and there is good reason for declaring 
that they are leading many of their pupils 

down the road to spinal disease and deform- 
P| ity.—Educational Weekly. 
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Witton, Det. Co., N. Y., Nov. 6, 1877. 

Dr. V. W. Buanonarp.—I can recom- 
mend your Blood and Nerve Food; it has 
helped my nervous system more than any 
H medicine I have ever taken, I have used 
two bottles, and enclose you the money for 
six bottles more. Mrs. J, Kiwparrick. 
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Ketzoca’s Scnoor Manacement.—This is 
{ a prettily bound little book of 100 pages, 
‘ containing many excellent ideas and sugges- 
tions on the best method of managing a 
school smoothly and happily. No plan ever 
devised will enable a person deficient in will 
and self-esteem to govern « school, but all 
young teachers, not naturally disqualified 
} for success, may find much help and avoid 
: blunders by studying such werk as this, 
We cannot endorse all its recommendations. 
| Yet most of the devices given are innoceut 
and useful, and the remarks on the dangers 
of prizes and “ machines” are most sensible. 
—Iowa Normal Monthly. 
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a How to Make Money During Vacation. 
b Many schools have already closed, and 
others close soon. The teacher is usually 
vy at leisure till he can find another school. 
We want every teacher who is out of em- 
ployment to write us at once for sample 
copies of the INsTITUTE and COMPANION, 
and begin to take subscribers. It will not 
only profitably fill up leisure time, but will 
be the means of extending acquaintances, 
and also bringing to the knowledge of 
teachers and scholars. the best reading for 
them in the United States. We give a 
liberal commission, and it will pay you to 
give this a trial. We receive constantly 
large lists of subscribers taken at InstTI- 
TUTE and teachers associations, and the 
agents are all enthusiastic in their praise 
of the INSTITUTE. 

E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 21 Park Pl., N. Y. 
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Dr. Blanchard’s “ Lectures and Essays , on Food, Price 25 cents, 
MF’G CO., 27 Union Squarg, N. Y. 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat is esed where there is a fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal, and is es ially designed for a dep 
nervous system in the intellectual worker. $1 each, or six bottles for $5. 


The Fibrin and W heat, for a Dyspeptic conditién, taken directly after each meal. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 


The Beef and Mitk, for a very Weak Condition, taken three or four times a day. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 


The Life Food, to accompany either of the others, taken between meals. A des- 
sert-spoonful of this perfect food, taken in a glass of milk, is a very invigorating, 


palatable and strengthening drink, and is especially d ed for those addicted to 
the alcohol, opium or tobacco habit. $1.50 each, or six six bottles for $7.50. 
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New York, May 21, 1881. 








To All Those in Arrears. 





We are pleased with the promptness with 
which many of the subscribers to the ScHooL 
JOURNAL have responded to the subscription 
bills mailed to them last week. There still 
remain a large number from whom we have 
not heard. We would remind all who are 
yet in arrears on subscription account, that 
a remittance of the money would be esteem- 
eda favor. Shall we not hear from all suc 
during the next 10 days ? 





I BELIEVE you are publishing the best 

per for the money of any one in the field. 
Joun OapeEN, Prin. of Normal School. 

Worthington, Ohio. 

THERE are many encouraging signs. (1) 
There are many who write to us—Once they 
read the paper because they must. Now 
they read ‘and think, (2) There is an in- 





creasing number that write down methods 
they have found successful. (3) There are 
many school officers calling for our publica- 
tions! Think of it! (4) The people DEMAND 
better teachers. The day of half-baked 
teachers is nearly over. But this is only a 
beginning. 





THERE are those who deny that teachers 
as a rule are dead to the claims on them to 
associate and discuss education. Let us 
hear what James H. Carlish, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Wofford College, 8. C., says :-—He 
said two or three attempts had been made in 
S. C. to establish a Teachers’ Association. 
In 1850, by a singular circumstance a Teach- 
ers’ Association had been formed, and also 
a society for the importation and raising of 
Shanghai chickens. Strange to say the lat- 
ter outlived the former by several years! 
You see those men believed in Shanghai 
chickens. When the teachers believe in edu- 
cation they will need no urging to attend an 
association ; you cannot keep them away. 

Noruine is more necessary for teachers 
than an elementary course in psychology. 
In all their teaching they ought to know 
how to bring into play all the faculties of the 
child. Their success cannot be real if they 
understand neither the nature of the facul- 
ties themselves nor the laws that control 
their development. What application can 
they make of the science of pedagogy if they 
possess no idea of the intellectual and moral 
constitution of the little beings with whom 
they live, and who are entitled to all the in- 
struction and culture necessary to raise them 
up to the full measure of their 'manhood.— 
L’ Education. (Paris.) 








HERE are some pointed sentences by Miss 
Kate B. Fisher, of Oakland, Cal : 

«* When, in our own ranks, a spirit of self-laudation 
and satisfaction too often blinds us to the defects of pre- 


: sent methods ; when incompetent and venal Boards of 


Education, by political favoritism and petty domineer- 
ing, foil the plans of our best educators; when a de- 
praved public sentiment and dead-letter laws almost 
nullify our efforts for the moral training of the young, 
we may well ask ourselves if we are not dwelling in that 
deeper darkness which is the forerunner of the dawn ; 
whether we shall not soon reach that reactionary point 
which is the beginning of all radical reforms? If this 
be so, it gives no occasion for relaxed effort. It warns 
us to bend all the more to the work before us, and to 
strive with such power as we have to hasten the dawn- 
ing of that broader day, in whose light the coming gene- 
rations shall rejoice.” 
There is truth there, my masters. 





West Va.—Wheeling, the capital city, has 
lost its City Supt., Prof. John C. Hervey. 
The Daily Register says: 

‘* Prof. Hervey was a man who had won the respect 








and esteem of all who knew him. Since his election as 
Superintendent, he has filled the office ably and to the 
satisfaction of the entire Board, and his official relations 
ith every teacher and principal have been cordial and 
easant. By them, especially, will his death be 
mourned. 

‘*He was born and bred in this section, and was es- 
sentially a man among his neighbors. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Washington-Jefferson College, and a class- 
mate of Secretary Blaine, with whom he divided the 
honors of the class,” 





The Teachers’ Association and a coramittee of one for 
each scholar was appointed. They declare that, 

“ The cause of education has lost one of its brightest 
ornaments and most devoted and efficient laborers. 

** That our vocation has been honored by Prof. Her- 
vey, and we most sincerely deplore his loss to this a- 
sociation, and to the schools of this city.” 

** We rejoice in the faith that he is enjoying that com- 
plete and blessed fruition which awaits the just when 
the labors and conflicts of life are over.” 


A State Institute Needed, 





- At the meeting of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation last year there was an opinion ex- 
pressed that the time had come for organiz- 
ing a State Institute. The object of such an 
Institute should be to teach drawing, music, 
French, German, elocution, etc., and remain 
in session for four weeks. A location should 
be chosen, near a lake or river if possible, 
and with good hotel accommodations. A 
large number of teachers would assemble, if 
recreation and intellectual profit could be 
combined. Let‘us hear your views. 





Untaught. 





A young woman ieaves school, she writes 
a neat hand, spells correctly, can cast up ac- 
counts, can parse ‘‘Pope’s Essay on Man,” 
give a good description of many of the 
countries of the earth, etc., etc. She is 
deemed worthy of a diploma, and gets it. 
Has she been taught or not? Let us follow 
her and see. 

She buys silk for adress. You ask her if 
she has any idea about silk ? how produced ? 
how spun ? how woven ? by whom wrought ? 
Or you turn to a piece of calico, and put the 
same questions. Or you pick up a nail, or a 
tin dish and try to ascertain whether the 
great industries of the world have ever at- 
tracted her attention. Perhaps you pass a 
machine for raising stumps, or the wonder- 
ful locomotive. Does she stop and say, 
**Explain it tome; how does it exert this 
immense power ?” 

Even such a thing as soda-water, which (if 
she is lucky in having a lover) she has been 
invited to drink on a summer evening, does 
she ever ask, ‘‘How does it get into that 
marble box ?’ The leather of her shoes, of 
her gloves ; the making of bread out of soda 
and cream of tartar, etc. Suppose you ask 
her on these topics. 

Or take up the association of men; the 
government, the institute in village, city, 
or state ; or the mode by which business is 
transacted. In fact, any of these matters 
that are close at hand, and try our young 
lady on them. Rather, see if she interests 
herself at all about them. See if she does 
not lay her diploma on the table, draw forth 
the latest novel, or the crochet work, and 
leave all inquiries as to the why and where- 
fore of things entirely alone. 

What she will inquire of her own notion 
is the test. The best machine a man can 


make must be wound up. The soul of the 
teacher if it comes into contact with the soul 
of the scholar, will cause it to be restless to 
know of the wonderful world and its inhabi- 
tant, man, 
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For the Sonoot Jovan. 
Object Lessons. 





FIRST SERIES. 

Tt is too frequently the case that the pupil enters the 
school-room to leave the real world behind him. With 
powers he can employ on objects, he 18 set to learn words. 
The effect is, as might be expected, most disastrous. A 
re-ection has set in and teachers are using object-lessons. 
But many errors are committed. The chiet of these relate 
to the subjects chosen, the mode of presentation and the 
language employed. ll of these should be fitted to edu- 
cate, 

The method of teaching (by means of objects) to be 
adopted will depend upon the stage of development of the 
pupil’s mind. At one time the pupil needs to have Lis 
perceptive faculty strengthened ; at another the conceptive 
power needs special ‘exercise—that is, the power to recall 
impressions made on the senses when the object is re- 
moved ; at another the power of judgment can be em- 
ployed —the power we use in comparing, in traving 
resemblance or difference and in classifying ; at another, 
the power of judgment when considerable thought is 
required—as in tracing the connection between cause and 
effect, between use and adaptation. In addition to 
employing tne’mental faculties the power of expression is 
cultivated—the power to use language. 

It will be seen that object-lessons should be as carefully 
adapted to the pupil as reading-lessons or aritha etic- 
lessons. Besides, the teacher should study the object carefully 
and exteusively ; not to give extensive information but to 
have exact and clear ideas. It is too commonly the case 
that the teacher siezes on some convenient object, and 
without any preparation attempts tc tell the pupil something 
about it. Jt must be remembered that to teach interestingly 
about common objects is a very difficult matter. It is easier 
to speak about the Sahara than about sand, about China 
than about tea. 

The objects selected in this First Series are for very 
young children—those who are just beginning to read. 
They should be exhibited and the pupils encouraged to 
tell what they know. The following p.ints should be 
observed : 

1, Study the object well yourself. 

2. Have a well defined idea of what you ‘wish to ac- 
complish by giving the lesson. You have a fixed purpose 
when you five a reading-lesson; have as well defined a 
purpose when you give an object- lesson. 

3. Have a brisk, pleasing manner. 

4, Do not tell too much—this is the great fault. A 
lecture on flour is not an object-lesson on flour, by any 
means, 

5. Do not give a term until it is needed. To say, “ Chil- 
dren, the glass is transparent—that is, you cau see through 
it,” is wrong. If a quality is discovered it is proper to 
give aterin, Thus, if the pupil discovers that rubber when 
stretched will return to its original form,’he may be told 
that this property is called elastic, 

6. Make the exercise short ; for young pupils cannot fix 
thei: attention long atatime. If five to ten minutes be 
taken twice per day excellent results may be expected. 

7. Write the results on the blackboard. 

8. Review previous lessons so as to retain and deepen 
the knowledge. 

9. Never, until the object has been seen, handled and 
well studied by the class, proceed without the object be- 
fore you, 

10. Keep your objects neatly in boxes; and when finish- 
ed lay away with care ; that is show that you respect these 
common things; the ignorant think little of common 
objects; the educated a great deal. 

1l. Encourage the pupils to be alert to ask questions, 
to think anout the object, to discover its qualities and its 
powers. As the end yea have in view in this Firat Series 
is not to impart information but to excite the mental 
powers of the child, you must judge of your success b_ the 
effect on the pupils. 

12. The answers, “ Yes, sir,” “No, sir” indicate a 
“passive recipient” stage and indicate bad teaching also. 

13. A regular routine must be avoided, “ Variety is 
the spice of the” school-room. 

The h:nts that are given are not to be followed with 
exactness. It is supposed that the teacher will use sound 


judgment, and enthusiasm, and vary his procedure so as to 





make the.exercise an effective one. Mind must act on 
pit. for pphich no roles can be given. 
GLASS. 

Glass is selected as the first object because its qualities 
are quite cbvious to the senses, Hither obiain several 
pieces, enough for each to have one, if possible, or pass 
one piece around until all have seen it, felt it, and touched 
it to the tongue (this only when directed by the teacher.) 
Holding up a piece— 

TracueR— What is this ? 

Purits—aA piece of glass. 

T. You have been lookiag atit, I see. Now what have 
you seen ? 

P. It is bright. 

T. I will write the word glass on the black-board and 
also what you say about it. Now what else ? 

P. It is smooth. 

T. writes this on the black-board. (This will be indi- 
cated by W.B.) Take it in your hand and try to find out 
something more. You do not succeed. Well, here is a 
piece of paper. Now watchme, [I tay it over the picture, 
now I take it off and put the glass over. 

P, You can see through it ! 

T. That comes from using our eyes. Now what else ? 
What, nothing? Then watch me, Here isan apple ; I 
will press the penciljagainst it.§ What do you notice ? 

P. It goes in. 

T. Now watch me. 
glass. Now then? 

. It won’t go in the glass. 
T. Why not? 
P. It is too hard, 
T. How does the glass differ from the apple? 
P. Itis harder, 

T. Then we say the glass is hard. W.B. Do you see 
we have found out another thing about it. Do you see 
anything else? Look sharp. Nothing? Watch me 
again, See this piece of paper ; I hit it with this hammer. 
Now I will try the glass. 

P. It will break. 

T. Never mind; I want to know what will happen. 
(Hits it.) Yes, it breaks. What do you say ? 

P. Glass will break when struck, 

T. Is that so? I strike the glass and it does not break. 
(Hits it gently.) Why not? 

P. Because you do not hit it hard. 

T. Then glass will break if hithard? W. B. 

The lesson will gtand thus on the blackboard : 
is bright. 
is smooth. 
we can see through it. 
it is hard. 
it breaks if hit hard. 

T, When we can see through a substance we say it is 
transparent. What do you say of glass? 

P. Glass is transparent, 

T. 1 will put that on the blackboard. When a thing 
breaks if hitor dropped we say it is brittle. What do we 
say of glass ? 

P. Glass is brittle. 

T. I will write that on the blackboard. 

The lesson will now stand thus : 

(is bright. 
| is smooth. 
aah see through it—it is transparent. 


I will press the pencil against the 


Glass 


it is hard. 
it breaks if hit hard—it is brittle. 

Now this does not represent all that wil: be said, but it 
givesthe plan. The teacher must be ingenious, tastefu', 
wide-awake, earnest, incisive, stimulative, suggestive. A 
great deal besides this is to be said about glass, but this is 
enough for the First Series. Remember this: Know when 
to stop. 
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FOR PRIMARY CLASSES. 
By Anna Jonyson, N. Y. City. 

The new age presents all knowledge in particularly at- 
tractive and entertaining forms. Pictures help greatly in 
teaching ; indeed they have become indispensable in prim- 
ary clas<es, 

History, when books ave placed in the hands of small 
children is apt to be very dry; but it may be made one of 
the most interesting studies. Primary instruction, in 
every branch, should first be presented orally. After an 
interest in a given subject is awakened in the minds of 
children, books may then be placed in their hands with 





profit. This course may be adopted in history, as well as 
in other studies, 

T have seen history taught successfully to a class of 
small children, by means of a panorama arranged in a box. 
The pictures embraced some of the leading events from 
the discovery of America, to the close of the Revolutionary 
war by the pictures, especially by the novel way in which 
they were presented. They were eager to tell what they 
saw, and to learn what they did not know. The places 
were found on the map, voyages and journeys traced. 
thus including |the’ study of geography with history’ 
which should always be the case, as the two studies are 
really inseparab’e, In connection with the oral instruc- 
tion given with the pictures; the leading facts were writ- 
ten on the black-board ; to be copied and ‘studied by the 
pupils, and when learned to be reproduced on their slates, 
er on paper from memory. 

* For example, the first picture represented the America 

Indiars, in their characteristic costumes and surroundings. 

The black-board lesson was in this form. 

{ first inhabitants of America ; 
copper color or red ; savage, 

F cruel, unforgiving; clothed 

in skins of animals; engaged 
| in hunting and fishing ; oh 
lt Wwigwame; used boats of 
bark, callea canoes; etc., etc. 

Many of these facts may be given by the children, with- 
out the teacher's aid, except in the way of skillful ques- 
tioning. Interest in a lesson can always be maintained 
when the pupils are able to contribute their knowledge. 
Interesting incidents may also be read or related, and 
the children being in a receptive state will readily re- 
ceive and retain the facts that are given. There is also 
& panorama embracing the leading events of the late 
war. Where these panoramas cannot be purchased, they 
can be manufactured; with labor, of course; but every 
thing requires more or less labor. The pupils, especially 
the boys would be glad to assist in arranging one. 


American 
Indiana. 
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Promoting Industry in School. 


By Annis E. Gu. 


All teachers admit that if they can secure good discip- 
line, a good progress in acquirement will follow. Then 
you will inquire how is this Ciscipline to be attained ? 
Chiefly through justice and industry. 

First, the teachers in the ungraded schools will be con- 
sidered. Here may be foand pupils ranging from five to 
twenty years, and attainments as diverse as ages, To as- 
similate this heterogeneous mass into one harmonious 
whole, involves patience, tact, a knowledge of human na- 
ture, a pleasant adJress, a strong individuality of character, 
not easily swayed in its course by trifles. 

Is it any wonder so many fail in the work of teaching, 
when the position requires such peculiar individuals? 
How is this perfect harmony in the school-room to be at- 
tained? Not by fighting the way through by any means. 
Classifying the children as closely as possible in their 
studies, The fewer classes, the more time will be found 
to devote to individual instruction. Without confusion, 
vary and diversify the work as much and often as possible, 
never losing sight of the smoothness of the execution of 
the general work. The teacher must be alive, and a 
thinker, to constantly invent new methods to keep all 
employed, 

Each morning exercise may be varied in this manner. 
On Monday the teacher requests avy pupils to find ques- 
tions for the school or teacher to answer, and bring them 
written to the teacher, he putting them away until an. 
other time, then draw out one or two at a time to be an- 
swered, and the answers to be brought in another morn- 
ing. At times if disposition to restlessness evince itsel’, 
ask the school to rise and sing a verse of scmething familiar. 
This refreshes the pupils for new efforts. 

Copying parts of the reeding lessons and all of the spe!- 
ling lessons, creates industry among young children. As- 
sign words from arithmetic, y and grammar les- 
sons every day to be written on Fae the time of 
recitation. 

During the time of the general exercise ieretbn, pre- 
viously place a copy, easy of comprehension, on the black- 
board for small pupils, For these rule the slates on one 
side into spaces with a seratcher, so the trouble of lining 
slates will be avoided. 

Place easy examples on the board, and send the noisy 
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On Tuesday morring bring something to read aloud ; 
have a discussion among the scholars on it. 

Wednesday, according to a previous agreement, call 
upon all the pupils for sentiments. This is a very interest- 
ing and benefitting exercise. Many pupils feel too diffi- 
dent to go before the school and recite, yet will get up 
and repeat a gem ot thought, and the variety gives spirit 
and life, 

Thursday morning, if the teacher prepare an oral lesson 
in some of the natural sciences, making it simple and en- 
tertaining, it will lend lifeand variety. A diary of the 
school for the week, kept by the teacher and older pupils 
and read, will be good for Friday morning exercise. 

It the classes in arithmetic flag io their work, give ex- 
amples§without answers to be finished and compared, in a 
certain time, in point/ot correctness, will be found a good 
method to promote work. 

Geography classes may be employed in drawing maps to 
advantage. 

Grammar classes need some stimulus, for children com- 
plain and usually consider this a very dry study. The 
reason of this is, that it is so intangible to them. 

They wiil soon learn when persons speak correctly or 
otherwise and easily discriminate. Let the slass write 
down all the inaccuracies of speech heard among them- 
selves each day, handing them to the teacher for reading 
and correction by the class at time of recitation. This 
teaches the applica*ion of the rules of graiumar, discarding 
monvtony. 

Writing sentences containing parts of speech, used in 
different relations, is useful. 

But you discern that all these things involve work on 
the part of the teacher, and some may inquire, how? 
Would you have me work all of the time to get my 
scholars to work ? 

Well, we don’t know of any new method to procure 
good results and success with any thing less than energy 
and perseverance, and to promote industry one of the best 
and highest incentives is the power of a good example. 

Lay out the work, and see that your pupils dow. Ina 
short time they will "know what to depend upon, and by 
justice your work will be lightened, and faithful labor will 
not go unrewarded. 


Questions. 








THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

What is the material of your dress? Of your shoes ? 

How does it look out-of-doors when the sun has set? 

Have you been down the harbor? What did you 
see ? 

Name the country, state, county, and city in which you 
live. 

What is it to be useful? Selfish? Benevolent? 

What does the expression, “ lost her self-command,” 
mean ? 

What 1s meant by a flock? A drove? A swarm? 

What are the sports of the different seasons ? 

Mention a polite act. Some rude acts. Some kind 
acts, 

What plays do you like best? What books? 

Name the primary colors. Which is the prettiest ? 

How many panes of glass in that window ? 

Mention some things you like to see er do. 

Show me on your arm the length of a foot. 

How high is that door? How wide is the blackboard ? 

What is the length of this room? The width? The 
height ? 

How many little beys and girls in this school ? 

How many pupils in all the primary schools of the city 
or town? 

“My eye aches” Why? Would this little marble 
avhe if #¢ were “hit?” Why not? 

Where were you last evening? Is there any difference 
between a house anda home? What? 

Of the objects you have seen to-day, which are natural 
and which are artificial ? 

Tell the seasons of the year, and some pleasant things 
of each. Name the months ot the year. 

If everything you can see were taken out of the school- 
room, of what would it still be full? 

Tell me in inches, as near as you can, the length and 
width of your desk. 

If the sun does not shine in a room until afternoon, 
which way does the room face? 

What do you learn at school besides reading, spelling, 
number, music and drawing ? 
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What have you learned today? Mention the books 
you like to read, or have read to you. 

Why should you not mark or cut the school-house fur- 
niture ? 

Because you see the sun in the east in the morning, and 
in the west in the afternoon, what does it appear to do? 

Why is it well tohave music a part of the program of 
each day? Calisthenics? 

Why are the 22nd of February, the 17th of June, and 
the 4th of July, holidays ? 

Give in other words the meaning of the word or phrase 
that I mention. 

What do we call the young of goats? 
Of the cow? Of the cat? 

What makes your father buy food and clothes and nice 
things for you ? 

If you were going to Boston, what conveyance would 
you take? To New York? To Europe? 

What things de you see in the summer ‘that you do not 
see in winter? 

What are the different kinds of articles used in making 
a house? From what are bricks made? How? 

Sometimes a little boy is ‘called Fred Jameson, Junior, 
Why is he called Junior? 

I heard a little boy answering’a”gentleman,‘and he said, 
“ Yes, sir.” Why did he not say simply, yes ? 

What work does the sun do? jls it larger or smaller 
than the earth ? 

Of what is bread made? Where do potatoes grow ? 
Apples? Strawberries? Blueberries ? 

What is the difference between the furnace and the reg- 
ister? What is a ventilato: ? 

Describe the United States flag. Do other nations have 
flags? What flags have you seen ? 

Where does the moon get its light? Why do we not 
see the moon in the daytsme ? 

Where did you get your book? Did the man of whom 
you bought it make’it? Whodid? Of what? 

Spell the names of objects at your right hand. At your 
left hand. In front’of you ? 

What is meant by grandfather? Granddaughter? 
Uncle? Aunt? Cousin? Nephew? Niece? 

What is the name of the President of the United States? 
Of the Governor of California ? 

For what do you come to your school? At what ‘hour 
ought you to get here? Why should you never be 
tardy? 

General plan of questions suggested by Reading Lessons. 
—First, attention is called to the ‘picture; second, to the 
story or subject-matter of the piece; then questions like 
the following are asked: ‘“ Why was the little boy a phil- 
osopher?” “ Who ever saw any coral?’ “Why is the 
story called a fable?” ‘‘ What is meant by the golden 


sunset?” etc., etc. 
TEST EXERCISES IN SPELLING. 


Of the horse? 


Carrie, opaque, marriage, shuffle, 
prefer, poultice, forsake, eager, 

i bargain, brooches, malice, 
mortar, metals, widow, limit, 
ennoble, college, mullein, minerals, 
scholars, linen, buttons, practice, 
whisper, cubical, livid, complete, 
error, stairway, margin, tough, 
laurel, railroad, circle, sardine, 





For the ScmooL JoURNAL. 
Lessons in Fractions. 


By Louise M. Scuweicenarp. 

I begin by dividing some object which the class can see. 
If nothing else is convenient, I draw a circle or a square on 
the board and divide that as wanted. I ask the cl.ss be- 
fore dividing it, “ What is this?’ “A circle.” “Yes, a 
whole circle.” After dividing it. “Now what part ofa 
circle is this?” pointing to it “Half a circle.” (I tell 
them if they do not know.) After halves are under- 
stood [ proceed to thirds, fourths, etc. 

Pointing to a circle divided into fourths, “How many 
parts is this circle divided into?’ “Four.” I now rub 
out one of the parts, and ask how many parts are le‘t. 
“Three,” they will answer. “ What part are these three 
parts of the whole?’ “Three-fourths. Yes, and we 
would write it so—f."” “Now what does the three 
show?” “It shows how many parts.” “And what 
does the four show?” “It shows into how many parts 
the whole is divided.” This may require questioning, but 
the pupils can answer it. 

_ We, now go on and write different fractions on the 


board to be analyzed in this way. As the upper number 
numbers the parts, we will ca’l it the numerator, the 
lower number we call the denominator, We drill on this 
till it is well understood, and that does for one lesson. The 
scholars see that in #, $, 4, etc., the three and four tell 
the number of parts, and the lower number the kind of 
parts, just the same as if we said, 3 apples, 4 cherries, 5 
marbles, etc. 

Another lesson, then, is on the value ef fractions. Be- 
ginning by writing two fractions on the buard, for example, 
4 and }, ask which is most, and saow it by diagrams, 
Then write some of the same value, but of different terms, 
thus, # and §, ¢ and %. Illustrate each case. I illustrate 
and show this with numerous examples. I then ask 
what would be the effect on the fraction to multiply 
the numerator by any number. Write one and show 
4% x3; then show by a diagram what the effect is. 

Next ask what would be the effect of multiplying 
the denominator by any number (}x y=.) Illustrate 
as before. I proceed with the eflect of division in the 
same way. This, well learned by pleaty of illustrations, 
will be another lesson. 

I then proceed to addition and subtraction. and show 
that the numbers must be added, and if they are of dif- 
ferent denominations, show that the parts will not fit, 
bat must be reduced to the same kind by dividing the 
parts into smaller pieces. Thus they will’soon be made 
to understand, it they have learned the lesson too per- 
fectly. And thus through all the operations in fractions, 
treating them merely as though they were whole num- 
bers, proceeding from cause to effect, they lose half 
their terror to. the young pupil. 





The Teacher’s Art of Putting Things. 


L Derren. 

1. By the Teacher's Art of Putting Things, I mean the 
teacher’s style, his mode of putting his thoughts into words, 
his choice and arrangement ot his words in teaching; e. g., 
the teacher has the matter of next Sabbath's lesson in his 
mind. How shall he so stale it, question his class, illustrate 
and apply’ the truths, thatjthe lesson shall have the 
greatest effect ? 

2. The first quality of style is clearness. 

(a) To speak or write so as not to be understood is the 
worst fault of style. Yet how many words and expres- 
sions are used by teachers which convey no meaning or 
convey a wrong meaning to the scholar! 

(b) We should endeavor so to, speak that the class can 
not help understanding us. 

3. The second quality of style is force, i. ¢., energy, liveli- 
ness, and strength. 

4. The third quality of style is beauty. 

II, Acgutrep. 

1. Zo acquire clearness. 

(a) Form in your mind ‘clear ideas of the truth. One 
reason why so many speak ialistinctly is, that their 
thoughts are indistinct. Whenever you think clearly and 
your heart is in it, you will teach clearly. 

(6) Use plain words, I do not say, always short 
words cr always Saxon words, but the words which are 
easily understood by the scholar. Let your language be 
pertectly clear, simple, anc level with the understanding of 
those taught. 

(c) Remember that good , illustrations make truth 
clear. 

(d) Study the style of the ‘Bible, especially, study the 
style of Jesus, to acquire clearness. 

(©). From Christ (“never man spake as this man,”) learn 
to state truth concretely—not abstractly. 

(f) Sometimes use hard words to make your scholars 
think, Afterward explain them. 

(g) Pray for great plainness of speech. 

2. To acquire force, 

(a) So turn over the truth in your mind that as you 
muse the fire will burn. Ontof the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. 

(b) Seek the aid of God's Spirit to demonstrate the truth 
with power to you and to the class. 

(c) Deeply imoue yourself with the energy of the Bible 
style. 

3. Jo acquire beauty of style. 

(a) Read prayerfully the most beautiful passages of the 
Bible. 

(0) Cultivate love for your scholars and let it form your 





style. 
Xe) fe ears sacrifice clearness or force to beauty.— 
Rev. J. Worpzr. 
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For the BonvoL JouRNAL, 
Some Questions. 


By P. C, Goprrey, 

T would like to obtain an expression of views concerning 
a few points'in English’grammar. 1. Should we apply 
the terms subject aud predicate when they consist of sev- 
eral co-ordinate parts, to those parts separately or other- 
wise. Should we consider them as general terms applying 
to the groups ? 

2. In the sentence, “ This is the remains of him whom 
all had learnéd to love,”. shall we consider this a complex 
sentence since it contains a clause, notwithstanding the 
clause is not attached immediately to any ot the principal 
elements ? If not, what shall we call it ? 

3. In the sentence, “I see a bell.” we’are told that is 
the subject because it is that of which something is assert- 
ed. Isit true that nothing is asserted of bell? In what 
does it differ in meaning from “the bell is seen” ? 

4, In the sentence, “A pound of butter was stolen,” we 
consider “of butter” an adjunct of pound, making pound 
was stolen the principal elements. Would there not be 
more consistency in making the substance itself, that about 
which something is asserted and the quantity merely a 
secondary matter, thus : 

Butter was stolen. 
& pound | of 

5. In the sentence, “ He running at a fearful rate, fell 
headlong to the rocks below,” it is contended by some 
that “running at a fearful rate” is a phrase modifier, show- 
ing the condition of “he ;” hence adjective. In what does 
it differ from, “'He while running at a fearful rate, fell 
fel] headlong to the rocks below,” which shows time or 
circumstance at least of the action, consequently adverbial ? 

6, In the sentence, “I love to study,” it is generally 


considered that to stady is the object of love=to “ 1 love 
studying.” 

To my mind, “tostudy” is intended to tell what is 
meant by the word “love” in this connection ; hence an 
adverbial modifier as much as in the sentence, “ He was 
called to preach,” “to preach” 1s a modifier, 





Violating the Laws of Teaching. 


Occasionally an age produces a great man, or a coterie 
of great men, that succeeding ages fail to equal or surpass, 
These constitute the world’s roll of fame. Painters and 
sculptors, writers fand preachers, have their names in- 
scribed there, It is a roll that does not grow long very 
fast. A few teachers have their names among this glori- 
ous company; one of these is Pestalozzi, so pre-eminent 
that he has been called “the father of education.” He 
seems to have been God-gifted with a peculiar insight 
into the way of reaching the human mind, particularly of 
the young. Like drops distilled are the following words 
of wisdom selected from his works by one of the educators 
of the present day: (1) “Activity is a law of childhood. 
Accustom the child to do. (2) Cultivate the faculties in 
their natural order,—first form the mind, then furnish it, 
(3) Begin with the senses, and never tell a child what he 
can discover for himself. (4) Reduce every{subject to its 
elements,—one difficulty at a time is enough for a child. 
(5) Proceed step by step. Be thorough. The measure 
of information is not what the teacher can give, but what 
the child can receive. (6) Let every lesson hav a point. 
(7) Develop the idea, then give the term; cultivate lan- 
guage, (8) Proceed from the knowr to the unknown, 
from the particular to the general, from the concrete to 
the abstract, from the simple to the more difficult. (9) 
First synthesis, then analysis, not the order of the subject, 
but the order of nature,” 

Now it is my purpose to show” how Sunday-sehool 
teachers quite commonly violate these sound principles 
of teaching. They ask for verses of Scripture—golden 
texts—to be memorized, before explaining the meaning. 
Thus Pestalozzi’s second, fourth, seventh, and ninth prin- 
ciples are violated. This seems to be au old mistake of 
secular as well as Sunday-school teachers, for in the six- 
teenth century Roger Ascham, one of the world’s greatest 
teachers, protested against it. He said, “Their whole 
knowledge was tied onely to their tong and lips, and 
never ascended up to the braine and head, aud therefore 
was soon spitte out of the mouth againe.” 

By having the children read the lesson from their Bibles 
or lesson leaves before they have become interested in it 
by explanation and illustration, the eighth iple is 
violated. It is taking that which is most difficult first ; the 
reading will be abstract until it is made concrete by being 





conneeted with their experiences or observations. Syn- 
thesis before analysis is the order which young minds 
follow when in pursuit of knowledge. Synthesis before 
analysis, then, is the order of nature. To have the lesson 
read after the illustrations and explanations, insures not 
only attention to the reading and understanding and en- 
joyment of it, but a love of God’s book is created, and the 
memory is helped to do its work. It would be better for 
superintendents to have the lesson read by the school in 
the closing rather than in the opening exercises. 

When Sunday-school teachers lecture about the lesson, 
and pupils have only a listening part, they violate the 
first, third, and fifth principles, “Activity” will have 
vent in a wrong way, if checked in the right direction,— 
thus a teacher leads a class into temptation of mischief- 
making. Children aud older people too easily forget what 
has cost them no effort to acquire. Tell] pupils nothing 
that they may beled to discover for themselves. “Make 
children skillful finders of truth, rather than patient re- 
ceivers of it.” A teacher who lectures to a class is almost 
certain to tell more than pupils can comprehend or re- 
member. 

“ Tell me the story slowly, 

That I may take it in,” 
Tell it slowly by filtering it through the senses, through 
the loving hearts of children. 

Several years ago, a most excellent plan for teaching 
the Sunday-school lesson was devised, called The Two P’s 


rand Four D's Method: 


Persons, 
Places, 
Dates, 
Doings, 
Doctrines, 
Duties. 

How easily questions’ may be framed by this plan. It 
is indeed excellent, but teachers who use exclusively this 
or any other plan transgress Pestalozzi’s first principle. 
As activity is a law of childhood, there must be variety 
to give it exercise. Monotory produces death of the facul- 
ties. Variety in the teacher's methods keeps the class on 
the alert. 

The sixth principle is “‘Let every lesson have a point.’ 
In two ways Sunday-school teachers violate this prin- 
ciple. They either have so many points that their practi- 
cal suggestions are received as a confused mass, or they 
teach without any central thought at all, aiming only to 
make their classes familiar with Bible geography and 
biography, Every lesson may be compared with a cut 
diamond. It has many sides reflecting light. The teacher 
should make a wise selection of that truth which will be 
most helpful to his pupils amidst their peculiar temptations 
and trials, and should cluster the lesson about that, to 
the exclusion of other points that might be developed 
from the same passage of Scripture Thus by impressing 
only one point in each lesson, the effect in the minds of 
the pupils may be like the gathering of the sun’s rays into 
atocus. Truth will be burned into the very life. 

If a Suaday-school teacher fails to review what is taught, 
the fifth principle is violateé. Neither is it wise to wait 
until the end of the quarter before reviewing. There 
should be reviewing at every step in the lesson, not only 
to test the memory of the pupils, but their understanding 
as well. We should not feel sure that our pupils have re- 
ceived what we have told them, until they are able to 
give it back again. Uncertain knewledge will do them 
no good Make it certain, then, by reviews, but not to 
the point of tedium, or beyond usefulness. When the re- 


| view of a preceding lesson will help to the understanding 


of the new lesson, make it the approach or introduction, 
When a review question, asked in the midst of a lesson, 
will help the pupils to grasp what is to follow, let it be 
given. Review frequently, to place upon pupils the re- 
sponsibility ot remembering what they are*taught. In 
many instances it is to be feared that they never take the 
lesson from the Sunday-school in their hearts any more 
than they think of preserving the lesson paper which they 
are through with.—Mars. W. F.“Orarrs, in & S. Times. 


Gop gives food to every bird, but he does not bring it to 
the nest; in like manner he gives usiour daily bread, but 
but by means of daily work. 


Ir is not what we earn, but what we save, that makes 
us rich. _ It is not what we read, but what we remember. 
that makes us learned. It fis not what we jatend, but 
what we do, that makes us useful, ra 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tae Boarp or Epvoation Mer*May 18. 

Mr. West moved that the resignations of the Finance 
Committee be not accepted. Mr. Wood said that hitherto 
resignations made by committees when displeased were 
not pushed after due reflection. He hoped the gentlemen 
would continue their service. Motien adopted. 

The Teachers’ Committee reported against paying Miss 
Memmel for three months and nineteen days service. Mr. 
Wood spoke eloquently against it. It was an attempt to 
whip the trustees by causiug the teachers ¢o suffer! Miss 
Memmel supposed the trustees had the power to hire her. 
He offered as a substitute—that she be paid. Mr. Don- 
nelly denied that Miss Memmel's case had been adjudicat- 
ed on an empty stomach; she had no legal claim. Mr. 
Wood said, a teacher had been teaching and she had not 
not been paid, and she eught to be. Mr. Wetmore said 
the teacher knew she had only a temporary appointment. 
Payment denied. 

The teachers of the Eighth Ward asked to be paid for a 
half day, when the schools were suspended on occasion of 
death of Dr. Brosnan? Mr. Crawford said the teachers 
were obliged to obey the trustees and so they should be 
paid. Mr. Deyoe said the Board should be more careful 
in selection of the trustees. The President said the Board 
had refused to legalize the closing and so precluded itselt 
from paying the teachers; it was right they should. Mr. 
Flynn did not think so; they should have their pay. Mr. 
Wetmore said the only way to check the trustees was to 
refuse. Payment was ordered. 





Norss.—The debate on the payment of the teachers of 
the Eighth Ward brought out some strong points. It was 
agreed by some that the teachers were willing to teach, 
but were ordered to close the schools and yet should not 
be paid! This is an outrageous doctrine! They were ab- 
solutely prevented from teaching by the illegal action of 
the trustees. The Board justly ordered payment.—Ex- 
Com. Mason (now Police{Com,) was present and received 
@ warm welcome.—Com. Devoe uttered a truth that ought 
to attract public attention.—“There are two many trus- 
tees who are unfit for their positions.”—If any one asks 
who’ appoint these trustees he will be surprised to learn 
the appointing power"is the Board. of Education! An 
ex-Com, says: “Politics control these appointments.” 
The mis-management—the utter inability to manage the 
schools in the way schools should be managed cannot 
be denied. Cannot good men be found? Where is 
Diogenes. with his lantern? He is needed, 

ELSEWHERE. 

WV. Y. Srare.—Recent letters from Andrew D., White, 
Pres. of Cornell University, at Berlin, say he will return 
early in September. Professor Willard Fiske will. sail in 
July. _He has madeflarge* collections in Egypt ot value 
and interest for the museum and curious manuscripts for 
the library. Professor Russell's successor will soon be ap- 
pointed, Theie are in this University 128 free scholar- 
ships, but not one third are filled. What is the reason? 

Pa.—The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting at Washingto2, in the west- 
ern part of the State, July 26, 27, 28. Arrangements 
are in progress to make this one ot the largest and 
most successtul meetings that has been held. The town 
is attractive, being the seat of Washington and Jefferson 
College. Excursion tickets ‘will be sold on the leading 
railroads, and the rates tor boarding will be greatly re- 
duced. Further information can be obtained by writing to 
Henry Houck, Deputy Superintendent, Harrisburg, who 
is Chairman of the Executive Committee, or Dr. Geo. P. 
Hays, Chairman of Local:Committee, Washington, Penn. 

N. J.—In'the New Brunswick schools ‘under the man- 
agement of that excellent Supt. Prof. H. B. Pierce, we 
note some facts that are very interesting. At the close of 
last June the names of 357 pupils were read that had not 
missed a day during the year. Of this aumber Miss 
Belle Wilson completed ten years, and during that time 
she was never tardy and never excused from the school 
but one half hour on account’ of a funeral. Miss Mary 
Taylor and Elwood Wilson also completed ten years 
without the loss of a day. Three pupils completed nine 
years, two eight years, four seven, years, nine six years, 
thirteen five years, twenty-tour, four years, fitty-two three 
‘years, rixty-five two years and one hundred and eizhty- 
two one year. Promptness im attendance is ‘the rule of 
the school; tardiness ys the exception. During the year 
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the total number of cases of tardiness was 1,099, with a 
total loss in time of 21 hours. The average cost per child 
for teachers’ salaries, using the average attendance as a 
basis, has been $12.785. The entire current expense per 
child, using the average attendence, has been $14.87}. 

Saratoca.—The Sentinel finds fault with Supt. Packard. 
It seems that difficulties have arisen. It says: “In the 
fall of 1869 Mr. Levi S. Packard took chamze of the schools 
and by shrewd management of members of the board of 
education he has maintained himself in the position with- 
out materially benefiting the schoole. His continued aim 
seems to have been to magnify his office and make a 
certain kind of a show of work without in reality effecting 
much. He has imuch preferred to spend a few days at 
some outside association meeting to spending a few hours 
overseeing the work in the schools under his charge. The 
first year of his administration he imperilled the board of 
education by neglecting and refusing to procure the legal 
certificate of his qualifications to teach in the schools, Last 
fall an innovation was made by the election of three in- 
telligent and conscientious women as members of the board 
of education. In the course of their duties the new 
members of the board came to believe that the services ot 
Mr. Packard were not as efficient as the gvod progress of 
the schools required, and at the regular montuly meeting 
Mrs. Hurd, one of tLeir number, submitted’some resolu- 
tions charging Mr. Packard with concealing his opinions 
and intentions from members of the board concerning 
simple facts and neglecting certain important duties of his 
office, such as visiting the schools and having a personal 
knowledge of the methods of examinations and a direct 
supervision of these examinations in each department, 
maintaining in theory and as far as possible in practice a 
position which is hostile to te spirit and the letter of the 
special law under which the school exists, which states 
that the superintendent shall have personal‘ superintend- 
ence of the highest*school established, and notifying him 
that in six months from this time his services will not be 
required by the board. 

It was asserted by members and assented to by the sup- 
erintendent that pupils had appeared on the stage as grad- 
uates from the high school on more than one occasion 
whose diplomas had been withheld from them, and the 
same were now locked;up in the superintendent's safe ; 
thus deceiving the patrons of the school and the public 
generally. 

These are only a few ofthe reasons why many friends of 
education here consider it necessary that a change in super- 
intendence should be made. 

The Teachers’ Association met since the above was pub- 
lished and after discussing several topics, the Saratogian 
says : Messrs. Wheeler and Church disappeared into one 
of the recitation roomsjand reappeared, bringing with 
them a very handsome black walnut secretary, on top of 
which was an elegant silver pitcher. The meaning of this 
pantomime was soon made manilest, for Mr, Douglass 
arose andfsaid he"had been selected as the instrument 
through whom the teachers might) communicate their re- 
gards to Supt. Packard. Some weeksago they determin- 
ed that in justice to him and to themselves they should 
acknowledge their obligations for his kindness and assist- 
ance. They all felt that Mr. Packard’s rund of patience 
must be inexhaustible and his nerves like steel, to stand 
the pressure, and if any word of theirs would be any com- 
pensation they should not withaold them. They wished 
also to do something of a more substantial nature and he 
accordingly presented the articles already mentioned as an 
earnest of the appreciation of the teachers of the Saratoga 
Union school Mr. Douglass closed by offering a resolu- 
tion, “ That it is the cpinion of the members ot this asso- 
ciation that the superintendent of our union schools has 
in no way neglected his duties, and by his uniformly frank, 
quiet and genial deportment towards us as teachers is en- 
titled to and has our confidence and profound esteem.” 

Mr. Packard responded in a brief address, which was 
full of feeling, and the resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously by a rising vote. 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 








Tmrery-Srxra Anniversary Saratooa, Jury 5, 6, 7, 1881. 


Officers of the Association—Pres., Prot. Jerome Allen, 


Geneseo; Vice-Preat's, Supt. J. A. Nichols, Youkers ;' 


Treas., Supt. George L. Farnham, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Chairman of Transportation, Edward Danforth, Elmira; 
Chairman of Local Committee, Supt. L. 8, Packard, Sara- 
toga Springs. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 5, 2:30. 

Address ot Welcome by Supt. L. 8. Packard». Response 
by State Supt. Neil Gilmour. President’s Address. Re- 
port of Standing Committee on the Condition of Educa- 
tion, Supt. H. K. Sanford, Middletown ; Prin. Noah T. 
Clarke, Ph.D., Canandaigua: Com. W. W. Newman, 
South Onondaga; Prof. Charles T. Pooler, Deansville ; 
Com. J. W. Shurter, Saratega Springs. 

DiseussionJut Report—Opened by Prin. Thomas B. 
Lovell, Attiea ; Prot. Geo. C. Shutts, Potsdam. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 7:30. 

Report of Standing Committee on Exhibit of Drawing. 
Prof. H. P. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Supt. Jobn A. 
Nichols, Yonkers; Prin. John W. Stewart, Penn Yan ; 
Miss Emily A. Weaver, Elmira; Miss L. S. Adams, Syra- 
cuse; Miss Emma Sabine, Rome ; Miss Hattie A. Smith, 
Kingston ; Miss Mary K. Carter, Mount Vernon. 

Report of Committee on Near-Sightedness in School, 
Prin. C. J. Buell, Boonville; Supt. Kdward Smith, Syra- 
cuse ; Com, C. Henry King, M. D., Stapleton; Prin. A. W. 
Norton, Elmira. 

Address by Hon. B. G. Northrop, LL.D., Connecticut, 
on the Reading of our Boys and Girls. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9 0’OLOCK. 

Report of Standing Committee on Improved Methods in 
Education, Prin. F. B. Palmer, Ph.D., Fredonia; Prin. 
James F. Cassety, Oortland; Prof. Mark. M. Maycock, 
Buffalo; Supt. N. A. Calkins, N. Y.; Supt. D. L. Free- 
born, Hornellsville. 

Diseussion {of Report, Com. A. B, Watkins, Ph. D., 
Adams; Prin. H. C. Kirk, Phelps; Com. A. B,! Humphrey, 
Ithaca; Privo. L. N, Beebe, Canandaigua. 

Latin ‘in High Schools—Prof. H. B. Emerson, High 
School, Buffalo. 

Discussion—Prin. 8. G. Love, Jamestown; Prin. M. T. 
Dana, Nunda. 

Report of Committee on Educational Advancement— 
Prof, Ruggles E. Post, Ithaca; Com, Charles E. Surdam, 
Port Washington; Prin. 8. G.; Love, Jamestown; Prof. 
T. B. Stowell, Cortland; Com. W.,{W. Newman, South 
Onondaga. 

Discussion by Com, Edward Wait, Lansingburg; C. E. 
Bishop, Jamestown ; Supt. B. B. Snow, Auburn. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 2:00. 

Recent Criticisms on our Public Sehools—Prin. Samuel 
Thurber, Boston, Mass, 

Discussion—Prof. John Kennedy, New York City; 
Supt. David Beattie, Troy; Supt. John E, Myer, Platts- 
burgh ; Supt. L. C. Foster, Ithaca; Prin. N. T. Clarke, 
Ph. D., Canandaigua. 

Institutes and Institute. Instruction—Supt. UC. T. 
Barnes, Little Falls. 

Discussion by Prin. C. D. McLean, Brockport; Prof. 
John Kennedy, New York; Com. John B. Riley, Platts- 
burgh ; Com. Alex. R. Baker, Cedar Hill; Com. W. C. 
Hopkins, Meridian ; Prin. Asher B. Evans, Lockpo:t. 

Preliminary Report of Committee on Resolutions—Prof. 
F. P. Lantry. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Report of Standing Committee on Necrology—Prin. C. 
O. Roundy, Moravia; Supt. Edward Smith, Syracuse ; 
Prin. A. P. Chapin, Warsaw ; Miss Jessie F. Bross, Spar- 
rowbush. 

Address by Hon. Charles E. Fitch, Rochester. 

7 THURSDAY MORNING, 

Educational Journalism—C. W. Bardeen. 

Discussion by A. M. Kellogg, New York City; ©. E. 
Bishop, Jamestown : Com. C. E. Surdam, Port Washington, 

The Bes Methods of Teaching Language in our Publi, 
Schools—Miss M. S. Cooper, Oswego. 

Discussion by Supt. J. A. Nichols, Yonkers; Edward 
Swith, Syracuse; Prin. Henry L. Harter, Potsdam; Prin. 
Charles H. Verrill, Franklia. 

The Teacher's Tenure of Office—Supt. John E. Myer, 
Plattsburgh, 


Nominations of Officers. Miscellaneous Business. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2 o’cLocK. 
The Relation of Oral Instruction to Text-Books—Prin- 
H. B. Buckham, Buffalo. 


Com. ©. Henry King, MD., Stapleton; Miss Emily A.| Discussion by Prof. J. W. Mears, Clinton; Prin. Thos, 
Weaver, Elmira; Miss O. P. Comstock, Canandaigua; |B, Lovell, Attica; Prin. C. R. Abbott, Brooklyn; Prof 
Corresponding Seo., Ex-S»pt. M. M. Merrell, Elmira: Re- | O. W. Bennett, Syracuse. 

“cording? See., Prins William ©; Opmpbell, “Newburgh 


A. 8S. Higgins, Brooklyn; Com. O. Henry King, M. D., 
Stapleton, 
Discussion by Supt. A. McMillan (Utica) ‘and others. 
Report of Committee on Time and Place of Next MVeet- 
ing. Final Report ot Committee on Resolutions, Dis- 
cussion. 

THURSDAY EVEN(XG, 
Report of Finance Committee and Treasurer. 
Address—Evil Reading. Anthony Comstock, New 
York City, 
Report of Inspectors of Elections. Introduction of New 
President. Brief addresses and adjournment. 
Mr, C, W. Wasson will arrange an exhibit of mechanical 
work by pupils in our public schools. The usual drawing 
exhibit will be made. An excursion to Ticonderoga by 
railroad, and on Lake George and return, on Friday, July 
8, the whole expense of which will be simply the ticket 
which will not be more than $2.50, probably less, Mrs. 
Anna Randall-Diebl, of New York City, will give readings 
at several times during the’meeting; and instruct a class 
in elocution, without charge, at some lime not interfering 
with the work of the Association. Prin. W. M. Jelliffe, of 
Brooklyn, will also read several selections. 





Tue Brooxtys Briver.—Au ides of the magnitude of 
the work may be had from the following figures : 

Length of the main span . ; : ‘ 1,595 feet 
5 * aod spans, 930 feet each, total 1,860 “ 


“ te 


New York approach 1,562 “ 
- “ Brooklyn approach . ; » 971 
Reight of main span above water : : 135 
Depth of New York#foundation below high water 78 “ 
Depth of Brooklyn foundation “ “ Saige 150% 
Size of towers at high water mark . 140x599 “ 
Total height of tower above high water 271 “ 
Width of openings through towers : ; 3. 
Width of flooring ‘ : : ‘ . 85 % 
Number of cables ° Sus 
Diameter of cables ° ; . ° ‘ 15 in. 
Length ofeach cable .  . ‘ ; . 3,578 ft. 
Number of wires in each cable 5434 “ 
Total length of wire in each cable 3,515 miles 
Sustaining power of each cable 12,000 tons 
Greatest weight on a single suspender 20,000 Ibs 
= - a * cable . 3,000 tons 


— Scientific American 





Tae Partiat Ectirsx or tue Scx,—The sun will be 
partially eclipsed May 27. The greatest obscuration oc- 
curs in latitude 69° 4’ north and longitude 90° 24’ east of 
Washington, or in northern Siberia, where 0.737 of the 
3an's diameter will be obscured 8.84 digits. The shadow 
(Penum)ra) first touches the earth in latitude 39° 9’ north 
and longitude 178° 40’ west from Washington, in central 
China, and leaves the earth in latitude 46° 20’ north and 
17° 18’ west from Washingtun, or in central Minnesota— 
Morrison county. In tie United States the southern limit 
of the eclipse begins on the Pacific coast a few miles south 
of Astori: in Oregon, passing through Portland, Salt Lake 
city, and just south of Pueblo, Co!., taking in Leadville, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, etc., where the eclipse will be 
very slight, and occur very lat. in the afternoon ; at Denver 
at 613 p.m; at Jefferson Oity, Mo., the middle of the 
eclipse occurs at sunset, the sun setting partially eclipsed. 
The sun will set more or less eclipsed throughout Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Towa, Wisconsin, Michigav, Indiana and 
Ohio, From Cairo, Jil, the boundary line of the eclipse, 
where it begins at sunset, follows the gen ral direction of 
the Ohio river to Zanesville, thence io Buffalo, N. Y. Thus 
none of the Southern Atlantic or New England States 
are favored and the North Certral States will only see the 
sun set with a very small eclipse upon it.— Scientific Amer- 
ican, 





Tue sooner the youto of this country sare compelled by 
the scope and tendency of our public school system to 
recognize that only one boy in a hundred can be a lawyer, 
doctor or clergyman, the better it will be for the Ameri- 
can people. To that end it is essential that our methods 
of training shail cease to toster the silly and abortive pref- 
erence for so-called gentlemanly pursuits—shall squarely 
face the fact that manual labor is the sphere in which the 
great majority of the human race are destined to move, 
and that it is mevhanical skill and genius which have 
transformed the world.— Sun. 





A nanpro. of common sense ig worth a bushel o} 





Report of Committee on Teachers’ Pension Bill—Prin. 
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LETTERS. 


Wao are the model teachers? Where are they to be 
found? The model teacher is at the Institate, for drones 
and croakers make theinselves scarze around such places, 
The word “Institute ” alone suffices to inspire the model 
teacher with enthusiasm, while it fills the drone with holy 
fear, or abject terror. There are keepers of schools who 
raise their salary regularly at the end of the month. Such 
an one does not want his school inspected, detests visitors ; 
especially if the visitors know what a good school is, He 
considers it of far greater importance to secure obedience 
and submission than intellectual discipline. You will 
hear him, “ Learn your lesson!” “Study your books.” 
He is the enemy of normal schools and universal education. 
Some may teel that I hit the nail rather square with this 
word picture of the drones: others may feel offended, but 
“ Reform ” is my motto. We need teachers and not mere 
time servers; we need educators and not fogies. 





J. Hi. 


The sample copy I received had its desired effect—viz., 
that of interesting me sufficiently to secure my subscript'on 
togeiher with several others. My interest has increased 
wih the perusal of each number. I like its Loldness in 
pointing out the chief sins of texchers; in censuring 
school boards for being influenced Ly political issues in 
the selection and retention of teachers; in short for its 
fearless attacks oa all abuses connected with the school 
system. 

While it does censure, we are pleased to know that it 
algo applauds the earnes’ endeavor of the faithful teacher. 
That while ir is destructive to the false and useless it lends a 
helping hand to the true and valuable. 

A teucher said to me ‘I don’t like the Instirure very 
well because it seems just as if those sharp pieces were 
meant for me.” I answered, “Good!” “Don't you take 
it too much to heart but try to improve, or, if you do not 
like the sentiments expressed, write thein a letter,” 

I think we all need waking up.% We manage to muster 
considerable energy at the beginning of aterm in order 
to get fairly started. After our reputation is made and 
we feel secure for another term or year, we are apt to rely 
on popular applause to carry us safely through. 

Aitter an experience of several years I find that my 
pupils become interested only as I am earnest in my work. 
Their enthusiasm is measured by my own. It requires 
constant activity to secure the best results, We are 
obliged to begin in earnest and to maintain our interest 
all the way through. Some think you dwell too much on 
thorough preparation for teaching; but what can be ex- 
pected of the workman who does not understand his 
trade? 

The popnlar opinion that any one can teach school 
needs to be exploded as soon as possible. The number ot 
absclute tailures shows that all are not. fitted for the school- 
room, to say nothing about failures undetected by ignorant 
school boards. J. H. A, 


I want to express my views on corporal punishment. 
In an article in your paper a writer goes to the extreme 
and would not allow it tc be used at all. I fully sym- 
pathize with the writer's feelings in regard to the boys who 
were unjustly punished. The punishment should not be 
inflicted until the guilt is established, for an act of injustice 
is far more destructive to good influence than the original 
offense. Again he says he noticed that “able and ex- 
perenced teachers never required the aid of the rod, while 
inefficient and apprentice teachers could not maintain good 
discipline without it.” Then many of our teachers ‘are 
young and find a much greater degree of severity nvces- 
sary with them, than would be the case with older persuns, 
Whether this onght to be so or not I will not discuss) I 
think no oue will d.spute the fact that it is so, and in order 
to make successful work as teachers we must deal with 
things as we find them. Some persoas have an appear- 
ance—a manner of look—of voice—of action which se- 
cures at once the scholar’s respect or fear and suffices-to 
secure the necessary obedience, but such cases are the 
exception not the rule, and I do not believe that be- 
cause ol their own natural superiority they should re- 
quire us whom nature has not so endowed to attain their 
success. A teacher does not lose the respect of his 
scholars by using the rod when there is just cause for 
it. I sincerely desire to see éapital punishment reduced 
to a minimum, (I do not expect ever to see it wholly 
abolished), but_I believe a wholesome fear to be th 





foundation stone of respect, and respect of good will, con- 
fidence and love. This I think is the order of nature and I 
do not believe it cam be successfully inserted. 

Morenci, Mich. E. A. Conpir. 


What shgjl do? I have‘read ir. the Tzacners’ Instt- 
tute (which, by the way, is to me as are my meals) so 
much about “real teaching and teachers educated for teach- 
ing” that I don’t know what to think. It is true, too 
true, that many are not teachers but are working only for 
their pay in dollars and cents. Now the question is this, 
Am Jateacher? I_knowI do not work for my money 
alone, I love the work. I enjoy it, This is only my 
second year of teaching. I havea mixed school. I wy 
to make some advancement, improve on something each 
day, not by my own strength but by the help of God and, 
secondly, by the hints in tris paper. But—I have only 
attended a district school”of one department except the 
last year I went, when there were two. I have had no 
special education for teaching. 

That [ should teach was my own free choice because I 
thought I should like it; yet knowing that is work. Now 
I want to help the work on ; and ii I am not a true teacher 
I am not helping, and must stop. I repeat it, what shall I 
do ? Cover. 

(Let not the writer of the above letter feel either des- 
pondent or discouraged. “Am I a teacher?” 1s indeed an 
important question. The first test is that you love the 
work. No matter whether you have a mind tull of knowl- 
edge or not, you must have an interest, a genuine interest 
in humanity or you cannot benefit humanity. The second 
test is a persistent fitting of yourself to improve your pu- 
pils. If you get a certificate and thea stop learning, you are 
not ateacher. The fire that is in you kindlesa fire in the 
children. Bui what it that_is an uofed lamp ? 

As to whether you have attended an educational school 
or not, is of little account provided you study education dil. 
igently now, I mean by this, that all of the good teachers 
of the past have learned the art of education in the school 
room. It is bad for the children to do this, I grant. But 
you can become a first-rate teacher if you practice, theo- 
rize about education and try experiments. You will learn 
if the children don’t ; hence it would be better to go to an 
educational school, Butif you cannot, be brave, energetic 
and persistent. Determine to improve. Have a fixed 
course of study ; a little every day in Mathematics, Liter- 
ature, Science and Education. Bless you, don't I remem- 
ber when I studied after school ? 

What shall youdo? Why, keep right on doing the best 
that you can. You have got the power to teach or you 
would not have written that letter. The cause suffers 
not for such as you ; not from those who had had small 
edvantages in the district school, but trom those who get 
into the teacher's place and wrap the talent they have for 
teaching up in a napkin—who make ithe knowledge of a 
few studies they started with suffice for all time to come. 
Such blast and mildew the schools ! A. M. K.) 


Waar ts Reat Teacutxc?—The Popular Science Monthip 
knows, and—better than all-—tells, what real teaching is. 
While sharply discriminating between the sham article 
and the genuine material it says “A man may be deep in 
physics, profound in astronomy, and yet know very little 
concerning the mechanism, growth and various conditions 
of the unfolding faculties of the child.” In other words, 
a college professor may not know how to teach, “It 
matters nothing how clear, simple, and accute is the text 
of a book; if iv is uot skillfully suited to the early stages 
of mental activity it will fail as a work for beginners.” 
“To begin by giving children general principles and 
making them learn lessons embodying the resalts and out 
come of scientific thought is a fundamental educational 
mistake.” Much povr work goes under the name of good 
teaching, and it is evident that we are to pass through a 
thorongh revolution before there will be a general practis- 
ing of what is right and avoiding what is wrung in our 
schools, We have known a large class look for successive 
days at a professor, who all the time was incessantly talk- 
ing and doing, without really learning but little. Little 
mental activity was excited, little quickuess o! thought 
awakened and made sharper and stronger, It was a rain 
of words, with no mental quickening and growth. A 
good text-book for learners, and a learned book, logical 
and scientific, are two different things. Both are excellent 
in their places, but both are not equally useful in the class 
room. : 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


The material aid given to scientific students by the 
foundation of twenty fellowships, each yielding five hun- 
dred dollars, at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., appears to have been attended with the best results, 
and the roll of fellows now published, shows that the 
honor thus secured as not been a mere empty title, for 
the majority have been selected to receive permanent and 
attractive posts in different parts of the country. 

Tie system of fellowship at this University was in- 
stituted for the purpose of affording to young men of 
talent, from any place, an opportunity to continue their 
studies in the Johns Hopkins University, while looking 
forward to positions as professors, teacbers and investi- 
gators, or to other literary and scientific vocations. 

The appointments have not been made as rewards for 
good work already done, but as aids and encouragement 
to good work in future, thus stimulating the student to 
further progress, and becoming the stepping stone to an 
honorable, intellectual career. Although candidates for 
any of the three learned professions are not excluded, the 
preferenve is given to those young men who are desirous 
of becoming teachers of science and literature, or who 
have determined to devote their lives to special branches 
ot learning which lie outside of the ordinary studies of the 
lawyer, the physician and the minister. 

As an introduction, the candidate must submit his col- 
lege diploma or other certificate of proficiency from the in- 
stitution where he received instruction, with recommen- 
dations from those who are qualified to speak of his 
character and attainments. He is also expected to sub- 
mit, orally or in writing, evidence of his past success in 
study and of his plens for the future, together with 
samples of his liferary or scientific work. Thus the ex- 
amination is, to a certain extent, competitive, but not 
with uniform tests, nor by formal questions and answers 
submitted to the candidate. 

As evidence of the value of securing such a fellowship, 
we may state, that of the forty-six students who have left 
the University with that honor, twenty-eight have gone 
forward to honorabl. positions as instructors in colleges or 
other institutions of a high order; two were attached to 
the United States Coast Survey ; two to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, at New York; four are engaged in the 
application of science to practical work; two are phy- 
siciar:s, one an attorney-at-law, and four are still pursuing 
their studies abroad.— Science. 








The Presence of the Teacher. 


Longfellow, in Hynerion, quotes the Chinese proverb, 
“A single conversation across a table, with a wise man, is 
better than ten years’ mere study with books.” This as- 
sertion bears striking testimony to the superior effective- 
ness of oral instruction. We all know how feadily the 
ideas and statements of an agreeable and forcible speaker 
are imbibed, and how tenaciously they are retained by 
the memory. All scholars declare that never have the 
populace of any city attamed the degree of ethetic and in- 
tellectual culture which distinguished the ancieot Atlen- 
ians, educated by the lectures of Socrates and Plato, the 
addresses of Demosthenes, Aischines, &c. 

The social instincts awaken under the moving tones of 
the voice, the vivid play of the features of the earnest 
and animated speaker. And the attention thus quickened, 
the mind “rec2ives impressions like wax, and retains them 
like marble.” How many facts and incidents have been 
indelibly impressed upon our memory, owing to our at- 
tention having been directed to them! How does it 
quicken the interest and deepen impressions to discuss 
our pursuits with another, or even simply to state to 
another our process of reasoning and our conclusions! 
But with childreu, the exercise of perception is so far in 
excess of that of any other faculty, and the reasoning 
powers are so feeble and undeveloped that the concertra- 
tion of thought necessary to profound study, is extremely 
difficult. Hence, in their education, the teacher is the 
principal factor; the text-books are merely secondary. 
With the great majority of them, what they learn by 
private study is far less than what they learn by recitation. 

The teacher must be earnest ‘and animated. He most 
thoroughly understand the subject, and be able tc present 
it in the most attractive manner possible. He should en- 
deavor to discover how fully it is comprehended by the 
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pupil; and all points 
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should exp'a.n clearly and concisely. He should also em-| off. 


bellish and illuminate the subject, when this is practicable, 


by gleanings from his gen-ral reading.— Virginia Hd. 
Journal. 





Socialism in Germany. 


OPPRESSED WORKMEN. 

Socialism in Germany has a cause which cannot be 
stamped out by the severity of government. That cause 
lies in the hard condition of the German workman—a 
condition devending on the comparative sterility of the 
soil of Germany, on the slow conservatism controlling all 
her industries, and still more on that over-government 
which fastens on the German people the support of a 
standing army of over four hundred thousand men and a 
force of civil servants whose numbers would astonish an 
Englishman or an American. Under euch conditions a'l 
labor must be pocrly remunerated, aud we are, therefore, 
not surprised that the Political Economical Society of 
Kongsberg published the fact, in 1873, that out of 24,- 
673,v66 persons in Prussia only 8,900,000 had self-sup- 
porting incomes, and of these 7,251,927 had an annual 
income of less {than $150.§ Only 159,238 persons in 
Prussia had an annual income of over $675. In other 
words, among 23,000,000 in Prussia, or ninety-six per 
cent of her whole population, not one had an snnual in- 
come over $150. Any one who has traveled throug’ the 
northeastern part of Germany knows well the poor con- 
dition of the peasant classes; knows that they are ill-fed, 
hard-worked, and that they lack many oi those comforts of 
life which American laborers consider necessities. There 
are many huts containing only one room, with the damp 
earth as a floor, where eften two families live, where sons 
bring tneir young wives, where both sexes are thrown to- 
gether, and where modesty, if it ever could grow up 
among young girls, would soon be cru-hed out by the 
hard surronndings. There is a lack of that buoyancy 
and wit seen in French peasants and in the sturdy la- 
borers of England. As we look upon the sober, tamed 
faces of the German peasantry we fee! that here are the 
descendants of those who for centuries have submited to 
the iron hand of over-government until,all rebellious feel- 
ings have been utterly crushed. 








Seeing and Thinking. 





What we call a proposition, or a statement of fect, is s 
thing that we remember asa sentence with the verb “is” 
in it.. It is a sort of link which combines together not 
only one sensation with one action, but an infinite variety 
of sensations, each with its appropriate action. We do not 
know what the physical counterpart of that is. Nobody 
knows where propositions are packed in the brain, but 
there is every reason to suppose that it is somewhere or 
other in the cerebral hemispheres, in the great sheet of 
grey matter which lies just inside of our skulls, and that 
the formation of anything as a proposition in our minds 
corresponds to the formation of certain connections be- 
tween different parts of this sheethof grey matter. Mr. 
Bain, in his excellent book on “Mind and Body,” has 
made some calculations about the room that there is in 
this sheet of grey matter to put in the enormous number 
ot things that we remember; and he begins wich, as I 
think, the very astonishing thiug that there are from fifty 
te five hundred connections in the physical brain for every 
fact that we remember ; that is to say, that the complexity 
of the physical machine, which we know, so far as it can 
be counted with the microscope, is very much greater than 
that of the mind, so far as it can be counted ia a rough 
sort of way, by counting how many facts a particular man 
knows, 

I want you particularly to teke account of the office 
which the proposition cr.statement holds ; that it does not 
bind together a particular sensation with a particular s0- 
tion, but that it is a more complicated thing, anc yet that it 
is an enormous saving of space; that instead of having to 
establish a connection between each of those sensations 
and its particular action,,we bave only to establish a con- 
nection between the sensation and che proposition about 
it, and it will at once suggest the action which fullows. 
That is to say, the little monkey had to combine the sen- 
sation of seeing the baboon go at the keeper with the 
proposition which he had already laid up in his mind 
that, the baboon was dangerous, and thereby to know tbat 
the keeper was in danger; and then , another propociti»n 
prompted the action, which was to take him out of danger ; 


We could then arrive so far as this, at the formation of 
propositions, and the guidance of our actions by those 
storied-up propositions, that is, by the states of eur brain 
made out of memories of past sensations. Out of that 
alone, in all probability, we could have got at actions very 
like reason that are performed by certain solitary animals, 
but by far the most intelligent actions are performed by 
those animals which are gregarious and which go about in 
troops. 

As you know, we[think not in ‘pictures, but in words, 
for the most part, and it is those words which have en- 
abled us to make a great many steps furthes than the mere 
simple step of a proposition—the combining together of a 
great number of sensations with a great number of actions. 
As soon as men had to live together and found that they 
could, by making signs, direct each other's actions, imme- 
diately there was an immense step made forward in this 
arrangement ot prepositions within our brain. We formed 
then, not only propositions such as “that the baboon is 
dangerous,” but also general conceptions, as they are called. 
As soon as we have given a thing a name, that name does 
not belong to the individzal thing, nor to the individual 
group 0: aensations which we get from it, but it belongs to 
every other thing which is like it. And this was inevit- 
able, because if I call a thing by a name I mean that name 
to be attached, not to my!perception of the thing alone, 
but to your perception also, and that is necessarily some- 
thing different. A name, therefore, cannot possibly be at- 
tached to any particular sensation which I get from the 
thing, but it must be attached to a grouping together oi 
all possible sensations which I could get trom it, and the 
actions which you could perform towards it. So then, 
you see, there is the name and the general conception 
which goes with it. This involves a very much closer 
packing even than a proposition. The whole process of 
the evolution of reason is an attempt to pack into an ex- 
ceedingly small box, the human brair, a picture of the 
enormous universe that is outside of it. Every step which 
was made in packing things closer together was a step 
in making afcorrespondence between our actions and the 
knowledge which we get from outside. 

The general;conception thentwhich’is involved, in the 
use of language, in talking about things and using signs, is 
a still greater amount of packing. You will see this if you 
will try and conceive of a nan who had a separate word 
for all the horses in London. Sach a man would require 
a great deal ‘more tham anybody does at present. Instead 
of doing that we have a general word “ horse,” and then 
we have other words whch we can put along with it. If 
all that we want to know about the animal is that he is a 
horse, if all the connections between the sensations from 
him as a horse and our actions are given, as soon as you 
have got this word “horse” you have got a general con- 
ception belonging to him, and that is all that we say of 
him. But if we want to know besides that he is a grey 
horse, we add that word which we know. But the ad- 
vantage of having a signtis that it groups together an 
enormous number of propositions. Every geueral sign, 
every general word under which a great number of ob- 
jects is included, groups together all the propositious that 
are true of all those objects. For example, the word 
“ horse ” tells us,{not simply of an animal havinga certain 
appearance, which can run, and trot, and so on; that pro- 
position is included in the word, and it wraps up together 
all such propositions as these. All the characteristics of 
the horse which are suggested to me by his appearance are 
wrapped up in the general conception, so that instead ot 
remembering one of these propositions separately, that the 
animal was of a particular appearance, and could run fast, 
and will let me ride upon kim if he has been properly 
trained, and so on, all this last string of propositions about 
the horse is bound up in the word. That is a stil) closer 
packing than we get in the proposition itsell. 

Now the wonderful thirg to remember here is, that the 
world in which we all of us live is not made up out of 
those individual sensations of objects for che most part, but 
it is made up out of the general conceptions. If you try 
to think of what has passed through your mind during any 
day, you will find that s very sirall part of it is made up 
of those special sensations of sight and sound which you 
get from things, but that it is made up of suggestions and 
thoughts which arise out of them, and which were carried 
on by means of language, which were carried on therefore 
by the help of those general conceptions, and not by the 
help of the particular perceptions of individuals included 
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that are not well understood, he} that of biting the leg of the baboon and trying to get him/ under them. The world in which we live is a world of 


thonght and not of sensation. How was this world of 
thought made? It was made, as we said, by man being a 
gregarious animal, and by a correspondence being estab- 
lished rot only between the actions and sensations of 
each particular man, but by a similar correspondence being 
establishee between the actions and sensations of all 
those different men. As soon as language arises, it is quite 
enough for me to see a horse and to tell [you so, and that 
is the same to you for certain purposes as if you saw a 
horse yourself. A correspondence is therefore set up be- 
tween the sensations of one man and the actions of an- 
other, and that is what lies at the basis of society. 

Then the formation of these gener! conceptiens— what 
is it? what has guided it? Why, clearly the use of them 
to society, and not the use of them to individuals. We 
pack these propositions together into words, into general 
conceptions which are useful to talk about. So that the 
world in which we live is one which has come to exist in 
our minds, not from anything which could have happened 
to us as individuals ii we had not lived together, but from 
the fact of our living together; and in the conceptions 
which we get of anything that we look at together. There 
is not merely a grouping ‘ogether of all our previous ex- 
experience of that thing, bat there is a binding up of all 
the previous experiences of the race. If I look at the sky 
I may think of it merely as a great vault of clouds with 
beau'iful colors moving about and exciting my feelings in 
a certain way.Q@I do not remember at the time what it is 
that has formed al! these ideas end that has bound them 
together; but it is just the previous feelings, the feelings 
that have been previously in the mind of my ancestors, 
and especially of those who have spoken the language 
that Ido. Those men who have looked at the sky 
have, one after avother, felt all these different feelings 
about it, and some of them have expressed them as 
poets, and have bourd them up in language that we 
speak, and therefore have made the sky to be to us what 
it is. 

If, on the other hand, I go out on a cloudless night and 
look at all the stars, and if I remember that they are al] 
at different distances trom one another, that they are all 
arranged in constellations, and® thatgthey move round 
the poles in circles with a uniform movement—these 
conceptions which have come into my mind are not 
produced by my own sensations. They are not 
merely groupings together of things which I have 
seen and of action which have flowed from them, 
but they are produced by the grouping of sensations 
and of actions in the minds of observers and as- 
tromersjwhoJhave}gone before, and who have mde 
those ideas lie imbedded, in our language, so that they 
instantly come up into our minds. Again, if I not only 
see a number of stars at certain definite distances, and 
know that they can be seen to revolve about the pole; 
but if also I observe some offthem to,be placets, I remem- 
ber that they are revolving about the sun in definite ways, 
and that they all form a great system which is in obedi- 
ence to definite laws ; I am using conceptions which have 
been put into our language, and have been made possible 
for my mind, not b7 my own thoughts, nor by any sensa- 
tions that I have had,gnor by any experience that has 
come to me, but by the previous thoughts of theorists 
and great natural philosophers—of Newton and his suc- 
cessors. 

So then you see it is the thought of past humanity im- 
bedded in our language which makes Nature te be what 
she is for us; and the worid in which we live is a world 
of general conceptions, and these are determined by lan- 
guage and expressed by signs Ifthe way in which these 
general conceptions are bound together has been deter- 
mined by the previous thought of society, it follows 
that our ancestors have made the world to be what 
it is for us, that is to say what it is to all those 
who have studied nature, whether as scientific men 
or as artists. They have felt that out of the things 
that they studied something like a similar] intell gence 
was looking at them. Ifa scientific man looked at the 
stars, and considered their motions, it seemed to him as 
if he was in the presence of an intelligence and was 
talking to somebody ; and it was the thought of Piato, 
and of Aristotle, and of Hipparchus, and of Ptolmey, and 
subsequent astronomers, which was bound up in his notion 
of the heavens, that all those great men were actually 
tall:ing to hum whenever he lovked at the stars. 

In the same way the poet, when he looks round upon a 
beautifal scene in nature, feels as if he were looking upon 
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the face of a friend. All the sensations of beauty that 
have heen in the minds of previous poets are embed- 
ded in Janguage, in the general conceptions by means 
of which he thinks of this scene, and it is they who are 
looking out with their dead eyes upon the scene which 
he sees around bim. * What is it,then that the thinker 
does? If we call a man a thinker we mean that he 
takes and puts something into the stock of conceptivuns 
which humanity has got which "was not there before, 
and he docs this in either of two ways. He either ar- 
ranges the old ones, showing which of them will go to- 
gether and which will not, and arranges them all into 
a system, culling out from them inconsistencies; or he 
observes facts, and makes new conceptions, which are 
then embodied in the ideal of nature which is formed 
by people who come after him. These two things, the 
arranging of the old signs and the making of new ones, 
are the great work of the thinker, either of the poet or the 
scientific man or the artist. 

We have so far then successfully built up, out of one 
elementary process, the correspondence of action to sensa- 
tions; we have got as far as what takes place in the mind 
of the thinker who combines,together out of old signs, or 
rearranges them, and produces new ones out of them, We 
first of all combined a number of very’ simple messages 
coming along the nerves bymeans of a lump of grey mat- 
ter; we then combined a number of outgoing messages by 
means of another lump of grey matter, and produce a com- 
plicated action; then we combined these together by 
means of propositions, so that any‘number of complicated 
sensations coming in could find their appropriate proposi- 
tions, and;by,being coupled with them could bring about 
the appropriate action; and, lastly, we.have combined to- 
gether a great number of propositions into a general con- 
ception which is expressed in language, and which requires 
language in order to express it, and that is what makes 
for us a picture of the universe, which is the one we have 
in our minds from day to day,talthough it is not the one 
which we immediately see when we get particular per- 
ceptions.—Hux ey. 





Judgment and Forethought in the Educa 
tion of Children. 


The truth is, we need more forethought and less self- 
indulgence in the training of our youth. We please our- 
selves too much, and study their future too little. It’is so 
easy and pleasant to gratify our own vanity or. ambition 
by stimulating and exhibiting them in points where they 
excel; it isso hard and comparatively tame to exercise 
them in what they are deficient, and to foster their most 
meager abilities, Yet, until educators acquire the neces- 
sary self-control and patience to do the latter, until they 
can work quietly and steadfastly without display, and fix 
their aim on future results instead of present glitter, the 
most promising children will continue to sink down into 
inferior men and women. 

The qualities that are the most attractive in childhood 
are not by any means the most valuable in maturity, We 
look for determination, will, decision of character, firmuess 
in the man, and refuse him our respect if he have them 
not. But when the child exhibit these qualities, even in 
ther incipient stages, we are annoyed, and, perhaps, 

_repulsed, Instead of rejoicing in his strength of will 
and guiding it into right channels, we lament it as a griev 
ous fault in him and a misfortune to us, It is the meek 

-, and yielding child who cares not to decide anything for 

himself, in whom we delight, and whoge feeble will we 
make still feebler by denying it all exercise. Yet, when 
he grows up and enters the world and yields to tempta- 
tion, and, perhaps, disgraces himself and his family, we 
look at him in imbecile wonder that s2 good a child should 
haye turned out to be so bad a man, when, in truth, his 
course has only been the natural outcome of his past life 
and training. The power of standing firm and going alone 
we know to be desirable in the adult, but the child seems 
more lovable who is utterly dependent upon us, and we 
therefore strive to cherish this dependence, shutting our 
eyes to the fact that we are thus actually unfitting him 
for the life that waits him. Concextration, too, is a 
quality that we admire in the adult, but greatly under- 
value in the child. We prefer that he may be easily 
drawn away from what he is engaged in, and quickly 
turned from ofe thing to another at our pleasure; and 
while we praise hi.. for his ready obedience, or rebuke him 
for seeming absorbed, we are really breaking down the 
power of concentration, and depriving him of its invaluable 
results, . 





It is true that many things are suitable for manhood 
that are not for childhood, but this is not the case with 
mental and moral qualities. It it were there could be no 
such thing as consistent preparation for a good and use- 
ful hfe. Every quality that the man or woman needs is 
incipient in the child, ard needs development and exercise. 
Our part in his training is not to cherish in him simply 
what is most attractive to ourselves, or what feeds our 
own and his vanity, but rather to study his future needs, 
and to help him to supply what is most lacking, It is 
where he is deficient, not where he excels, that our earnest 
efforts are demanded. Not until parents and teachers 
realize this so 1ully as to identify with it their highest in- 
terest and pleasure in their charges, will promising child- 
ren fullfil their promises, and the question no longer be 
asked, ‘What has become ot them ?” 





The New Spelling. 


Almost all educators are in favor of reforming the spell- 
ing. 

In 1876 an International Convention, in behalf of 
amending English orthography, wae held at Philadelphia, 
and a Spelling-Reform Association was formed. 

Action in favor of reform has since been taken by the 
State Teachers’ Associations of New York, Ohio, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Missouri, and Virginia; by the 
National Educational Association, the American Institute 
of Instruction, and many snialler associations of educa- 
tors. 

Professors in our colleges and normal schools have pro- 
moted the formation of spelling-reform associations among 
students. The, experience of the University of Illinois, 
and Oberlin College, indicate that wherever an earnest 
member of a good western college will lead the way, the 
whole institution, substantially, will jcin the reform. 

In England the latest phase of the spelling-reform move- 
ment is very similar to that in America. In 1876 the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers passed a resolu- 
tion in favor of a rcyal commission to inquire into the 
svelling of the language; it was taken up by the school 
boards and eminent educators all through the country, and 
finally presented in 1878 to the lord president of ‘the 
council. 

Both in America and Great Britain the educational 
journals have opened their columns freely to the discus- 
sion of the retorm, and some of them have used amended 
spelling in part of their pages. Broadsides of opinions in 
favor of the retorm from eminent educators by the hun- 
dred have been published. 

Jn all this copious expression of interest Ido not know 
a single scholar or eminent educator of the new genera- 
ion who has come out in favor of the old spelling. Two 
or three very respectable old functionaries I have known 
to protest against trying to get rid of it. 

This state of opinion amongiteachers was almost a mat- 
ter of course. Few professions have changed as much as 
teaching in the last half century, The old spirit and 
method which had their insignia in the rod have passed 
away. A new spirit of love ‘and progress animates the 
teacher of to-day. The ablest minds rejoice to serve the 
profession. They study the children, invent apparatus 
and methods, write books for them, make art and nature 
wibutary to their improvement and enjoyment. It was 
impossible that the cries of generation after generation 
over the puzzles of spelling should pass unheard. 

As fast and as far as the general assent of the commu 
nity can be won, teachers will be prompt te use amended 
spelling in the schools.—F. A. Maron in Home Journal. 





Educational Life Insurance. 


THE MUTUAL SYSTEM. 

A convention of the mutual aid societies of the United 
States, held at Washington in 1879 developed the fact that 
there were one hundred and thirty-six such associations 
in the United States. The membership then was over 
250,000 and the benefits amounted to $13,199,134. An 
estimate, based on reliable information, makes the mem- 
bership now over 4(0,000. Thirty-nine of these associations 
were from ten to thirteen years old. In Englaad 13,394 
benefit societies have a membersbip of 5,350,000. One 
association has over 735,000 members and five over 109,000, 
Sixty of them have existed one hundred years, six and 
over one;hundred and filty years old, and one nearly two 
hundred. dy Bandy 3 

For several years New a we, Brooklyn ‘baye, had. 


mutual benefit associations embrace the great bulk 





of the teachers in: these cities. A very large number of 
these teachers have no persons depending upon them to 
secure the'fund payable at death, but joined them, and re- 
ligiously keep up taeir connection for the general good of 
the profession. The-instances.in the past nine years have 
been so many, where they have seen most beneficent 
result flowing from its operation, that they have come to 
look upon it as a charity, which they are in duty bound to 
support. This is"a very high plane for the teachers of 
these great cities, where selfishness 1s supposed to reign 
supreme, to occupy. 

The majority join, however, as a pure matter of business 
to create a fund which may be used by their psrents or other 
relatives, or for the payment of indebtedness, or for burial 
expenses, 

Those who have joined for mere charity’s sake’may find 
their investments taking wings, or relatives now in easy 
circumstances becoming dependant upen them in a great 
measure through the vicissitudes of life, and the wisdom of 
their good impulses will then be made apparent. 

For any teacher to have protection in this way amount- 
ing to less than one thousand dollars is extremely judi- 
cius. Nearly twenty thousand workingmen, in New York 
State alone, belong to an organization which pays to their 
dependents two thousand dollars. 7 

Young teachers may not see the necessity of joining as- 
sociations of this character, but they should reflect that 
they owe a duty to the profession as great, as a single 
laboring man who contributes to the support of the help- 
less widows and children of other laboring men. It is as 
much the duty of ateacher to become a member of a 
provident association as it is for rich men to be the princi- 
pal support of a public school where,they send no children. 

Teachers would object with indignation to a classification 
among the enemies of the public school system, and yet 
in what ether position would they be if they refused to 
contribute three or four dollars a year to the families of 
deceased teachers on the ground that they, themselves, 
had no dependants ? 

The U. 8. Teachers Provident Association, W. D. 
Myers, Secretary, 21 Park Place, has began a career of 
great usefulness. It is meeting with success at the outset 
All who desire to help each other should join at once, 





Tue monopoly monster has received some severe blows 
from Dr. Talmage lately. He says; “I tell you that the 
overshadowing curse of the United States to-day is mo- 
nopoly. It puts its hand on every bushel of wheat, upon 
every sack of salt, upon every ton of coal, and every man, 
woman and child in the United States feels the touch of 
that moneyed despotism.’ I rejoice that in twenty-four 
States of the Union already anti-monopoly leagues have 
been"established. God speed them in the work of libera- 
tion! I wish that this question might be the question of 
the next! Presidential election, for between this and that 
time we can compel the political parties to recognize it in 
their platforms. I have nothing to say against capitalists. 
A man has a right to make all the money he can make 
honestly. I have nothing to say against corporations as 
such. Without them no great enterprise would be pos- 
sible ; but what I do say is that the same’principles are to 
be applied to capitalists and corporations that are applied 
to the poorest man and the plainest laborer. What is 
wrong for me is wrong for the Vanderbilts and the Goulds 
and the elevated railway companies of New York and 
Brooklyn. Monopoly in England has ground hundreds of 
thousands of her best people into semi-starvation, and in 
Ireland has driven multitudinous tenants almost to mad- 
ness, and in the United States proposes to take the 
wealth of fifty or sixty millions of people and put it in a 
few silken wallets.” 

The Daily Graphic says: “It ever we have a conflict 
between capital and labor in this country it will be because 
of the injustice done the masses by corporate monopolies. 
It therefore behooves all classes of citizens, and particu- 
larly those who have property, to sustain the efforts now 
being made by reasonable and intelligent citizens to limit 
the power of men who, to use the words of a commitiee 
of the United: States Senate, ‘recognize no principle of 
action but personal and corporate }‘aggrandizement.’” 
A part of the profit of every merchant, every farmer, 
every iaborer, every citizen has to'go to swell the profits 
of monopoly, The Standard Oil monopoly is declaring 
dividends estimated at one million dollars per moath, 
while tramps and beggars increase. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
English Thinkers, 





Suppose you were asked to name the men who had 
contributed most to the thinking for which England has 
been noted, you would have so long a list to choose from 


that you might have difficulty unless you had read a’ 


great many books and had done much thinking your- 
self, I shall tell you the names of nine who are placed 
as foremost among the thinkers in England, and also 
something of the character of each. 

= ar emmniacasnattantatatiat 1564.) A writer says of 





‘*in thy living pages 

* Twill need no keen-eyed sages 

Forever to descry 

Such life-blood coursing high 

As feeds the strength of all the ages.” 
He exhibited man as no other writer ever did and pos- 
sibly better than any other writer ever will. He held a 
mirror up as it were and the acts of men of all kinds are 
seen in it. In his plays the world of heart and mind is 
displayed ; what people think about or love. There is no 
sentimentalism in him. He writes good sense with the 
finest words and with a most charming expression, as :-— 

“‘O! how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give !” 

All of Shakespeare’s characters have free will; some 
writers make them act as though forced by some power 
outside of them. As we sow so we shall reap in this life, 
this poet teaches. He knew human nature perfectly— 
and this made him a true poet, for the poet has the 
power of seeing. Here are two thoughts of his; read 
them and learn them. 

“That we would do, 
We should do when we would.” 

**T and my bosom niust debate awhile 
And then I would no ether company.” 


Francis Bacon, (born Jan. 22, 1551,) has been called the 
glory of his age and nation. Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have ‘delighted much to confer with him and prove 
him with questions,” even when a boy. Though 
adopting the study of the law, he studied all things. 
He says: “I have taken all knowledge to be my 
province.” His studies led him to see than man must 
rule the empire of nature. And see how this has been 
accomplished in the use of steam, light, and electricity. 
He said ‘‘man is the interpreter of nature.” Bacon was 
not a deep investigator, but he led others to investigate, 
and there can be no doubt that the impulse to scientific 
inquiry which has been followed ever since was given 
by him, 


Thomas Hobbes, (born April 5, 1558,) says of himself 
that at the age of four he had learned to talk, read and 
count and somewhat to form letters. He may be called 
a philosopher too, somewhat like Bacon. He says he 
thought perpetually on ‘‘the nature of things,” no matter 
whether he was on the sea or on the land. He believed 
all men by nature equal and this displeased many of the 
aristocracy. He says ‘“‘those are equal who can do equal 
things to each other.” His book on Government gave 
rise to much discussion. Of course, much that he be- 
lived has been found since to be only partially true, 

yet he did his part in agitating the thought of his time. 





John Locke (born Aug. 29, 1632,) was well educated 
for the times, and above all things he loved elegance of 
manner; politeness he thought a christian duty. He 
too, became a philosopher, that is a thinker about things 
He discussed religious toleration, finance and the tolera- 
tion of different opinions. He had such sound views of 
human rights and human duties that his opinions were 
constantly sought. His ideas about education are much 
read to-day. Like Hobbes and Bacon his thought set 
thought in motion. And thus he did a work for all time. 


George Berkeley (born March 12, 1685,) has been de 
clared the truest, acutest thinker England ever had. He 
says that when we see anything that seems to be, that is 
an effect on our minds of some power like that of our 
minds. Hence the world is God’s voice. After spend- 
ing many years in thinking about things he wrote some 
books that aré valued now. He visited America and 
lived here three years and his Rhode Island farm he 
gave to Yale College ; he also gave the college a thous- 
and volumes for its library. He was the author of the 
line :—“ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 


"David Humé, (bota “April 26, 1711.) you have heard 
called an infidel—an unbeliever, in Christian doctrines 


and this is true, but he was a man who did a pro- 
digious amount of valuable thinking nevertheless. 
The attempt of all philosophers is to reduce to a clear 
statement the truth of living. Men can live, but they 
cannot speak about it very clearly, nor has it been done 
yet. Hume was a philosopher about many things. Be- 
sides he wrote a history of England. 


Sir William Hamilton, (born March 8, 1788,) showed 
at an early age a love for books. His examination, 
which was continued for two days when he left college, 
won him high distinction. Still he went on studying, 
and after many years to writing. Helectured on met- 
aphysies and logic. It is not easy to tell young readers 
what sucha man wrote and lectured about, for the sub- 
jects were abstruse. 








John Stuart Mill, (born May 20, 1805,) has been called 
a machine made man. His father trained him ; at the 
age of three years he taught him Greek words; by the 
time he was eight years old he had read Esop’s Fables, 
Xenophon and Plato and other Greek authors! He read 
history and biography when most boys are rolling their 
hoops, When he was seven years old he wrote a book! 
He became, when a man, a great writer, and exerted in 
this way a very great influence on men now living. 
Political Economy and Liberty are the names of two of 
his most celebrated works. 


Herbert Spencer (born April 27, 1820,) is still living. 
He has written very many books and shows a wonderful 
knowledge of the facts of natural philosophy. He be- 
lieves in Evolution, a doctrine that is much debated. 
He discusses nearly all subjects and his views are listened 
to with careful attention. He thinks and writes about 
things no one else gives a thought to. 





The Birthplace of Whittier 





o 

John Greenleaf Whittier was born December 17th, 
1808, near Haverhill, Mass. The house where his child- 
hood was passed was built by his great-great grandfather 
nearly a hundred years before the poet’s birth. Itisa 
large two-story building and the surroundings are thus 
described by the person whose life in it made it famous : 

“The old farm-house nestling in its valley, hills 
stretching off to the south, and green meadows to the 
east ; the small stream which came noiselessly down its 
ravine, washing the old garden wall and softly lapping 
on fallen stones and mossy roots of beeches and hem- 
locks ; the oak forest, sweeping unbroken to the northern 
horizon ; the tall sentinel poplars at the gateway ; the 
grass-grown carriage path, with its crazy bridge.” 

In the “ Barefoot Boy,” these are some lines which 
describe the stream, and in his longer poem, “ Snow- 
Bound” the joys and trials of a boy’s life in the country 
are beautitully told. Near his home lies Kenoza Lake 
which Whittier made the subject of a poem. Its former 
name was Great Pond ; Kenoza was given it by the poet 
—it means pickerel. 

The : chool-house where he received his early education 
has lately been torn down. It is said to have looked like 
otie of those shoe-maker’s shops which can be seen in 
every village of eastern New England. Until Whittier 
was eighteen years old he worked on the farm and at 
shoe-making. This homely labor has been the founda- 
tion of the interest and sympathy which the poet has 
always had for the labor and toil of plain people. He 
has written poems on the drovers, the huskers, the lum- 
bermen, the and the shoemakers, and pub- 
lished them under the title of ‘‘ Songs of Labor.” 

Much of the poetry of Whittier deserves to be com- 
mitted to memory. Young people especially should 
learn by heart some of his shorter writings. The range 
of thought is wide ; nature, freedom, labor, history, are 
perhaps the subjects he has most written upon. Mr. 
Whittier lives now in Danvers; he is tall, spare and 
sinewy, with dark eyes that have not lost the fire of 
youth. On his seventy-third birthday, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton wrote this sonnet, which appeared in 
the Youth's Companion : 

“ Honored and Dear! How many hands will bring 
Meet tributes for thy New Year just begun, 
Homage and praises for thy work well done, 

Fair laurel leaves around thy brow to cling, 

Roses and rhymes; and if a sweeter thing 
There be, surely its sweetness thou hast won 
To seek thee, as the sunflower secks the sun,— 

And warm‘the winter of thy days to spring. 

‘True heart, that felt itself to all men kin, 

Dear, tender soul, that took the outcast in, 

To whom'no| vainly plead, — 
At seventy-three | thy song and_clear,— 





God grant,we heart yet for many,a years” 





Charles Dickens. 





By M. H. B. 

Charles Dickens was born at Landport, a suburb of 
Portsmouth, on the 7th of February, 1812. When he 
was twelve years old he removed from Landport, with 
his parents, to London. At the age of sixteen he was 
taken from school and placed in the office of an attorney, 
where he was obliged to do all the rough work of the 
office, run errands and copy documents. He was nearly 
twenty years old when he got employment for the JMir- 
ror of Parliament, and thus became known in the edi- 
torial rooms. He soon changed his position to reporter 
of the True Sun, which had then been lately established, 
and then to the Morning Chronicle. When Mr. Macrone 
published Dickens’ first work, entitled ‘Sketches by 
Boz,” it was known only to a few newspaper men that 
the author was a young man named Dickens ; at first it 
was believed that “Dickens” was as ficticious a name 
as “Boz.” An epigram which was quoted a great deal 

an thus: 
Who the Dickens Boz could be 
Puzzled many a learned elf ; 
But time unveiled the mystery, 
And Boz appeared as Dickens’ self, 

In his twenty-fifth year Dickens wrote his famous 
“Pickwick Papers,” which first appeared in shilling num- 
bers, and was sold when completed, neatly bound, for 
a guinea a volume. Of all Dickens’ admirable works 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” is most generally liked ; there 
are very few English or American children who are not 
acquainted with the touching story of Little Nell. 

In 1842 he visited America and was warmly received, 
and again in 1869 he came here asa publicreader. After 
his return home he continued to write until June, 1870, 
when he was taken suddenly ill, and died on the 9th of 
that month. His body rests in the Abbey of St. Peter, 
Westminster. The world will not soon forget his noble 
character, and his works are read all over the civilized 
world. 
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The Rosetta Stone, 








In Rosetta, Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, was 
discovered in the year 1799 aremarkable monument. It 
must be remembered that no one can decipher the in- 
scription made by the ancient Egyptians on their 
temples and tombs. This stone had a proclamation on 
it, made 195 years B. C., by the priests in honor of Ptol- 
emy Epiphanes, because he remitted the taxes they 
owed, 

The value of the stone consists in the fact that the 
proclamation is in three languages—the Hyeroglyphical, 
Demotic and Greek. The Greek could be read, and this 
would show what was the meaning of the demotic (that 
used by the people,) and this in turn to the hyeroglyphic, 
which is found on so many of the ancient temples, _Al- 
though many such monuments were put up by the 
priests, this is the only one yet discovered. The dis- 
coverer was M. Boussard, a French engineer. 

After this had been deciphered the inscription on the 
obelisks was understood. The stone is 8 feet,7 inches 
long and 2 feet 6 inches wide. It had been broken and 
damaged in the two thousand years it had lain there, but 
as a key it is of greater value than if it opened to a trea- 
sure-house of gold. 


oe 


Taking Care of a Watch. 





Every,boy thinks it is a fine thing to own a watch, and 
thinks he has done his duty if he winds it up whenever 
he thinks of it. Not so; a watch is very delicately con- 
trived and if you will examine the works and the intri- 
cate machinery you cannot but think so. Now a watch 
needs good care and faithful attention to keep it in order. 
The first thing to remember is to wind it at the same 
hour every day. Upon retiring for the night is a good 
time or on rising in the morning. When you take it off, 
lay in the same position in which it has been in your 
pocket. Never put it on a marble slab or near anything 
excessively cold. This contracts the metal and some- 
times causes the mainspring to break ; it also hardens 
the oil and clogs the wheels. The hands of an ordinary 
watch can be turned backward without much risk. It 
is, however, always better to move the hands forward to 
adjust your watch to correct time. 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In NERVOUS PROSTRATION, . 

Am using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a case of Ner- 

vous Prostration, and getting a good result already. 








C. Wi’ PRIND 
Grand Rapids, Micl LE, M. D, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will tavor themselves and as by always 
giving prices of books. 


Tue Scnootmaster’s Triau, or old school 
and new. By A. Perry, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The writer of this volume has undertaken 
a task none too pleasant ; and however per- 
tormed sure to be misunderstood. There 
are those who will not allow a word to be 
breathed against the present public school 
system. The author is evidently none too 
well pleased with the outcome of the schools 
—as they are. The story in brief is that a 
principal was brought before the school 
board for trial and was acquitted. That he 
thereupon resigned, alleging that the school- 
system must be “revolutionized.” “I'd so 
respect his individuality (the pupil) as to 
give him the privilege of choice, How 
many boys, able to extract the cube root, 
can name at sight a dozen birds in our 
forest.” A benevolent man who has had 
similar ideas now steps forward and 
furnishes the money and buildings and 
“Salstore’s Oross’ is opened as a school 
on the new principles. 

The story goes on to describe the kind of 
school that this “‘protestant” against the pre- 
sent order of things would have. Here the 
intereet of course centers, for it is not 
enough to destroy—there must be schools. 
We have read the description of the new 
school with care. “Every kind of handi- 
work,” “wood-carving, wood-engraving, 
type-setting,” “cookery, laundry-work”— 
all these and‘much more are to find a place. 
We ask is such a school possible? that if 
possible, is it desirable? 

Before this is answered in the negative— 
as most will fee] inclined—let us remember 
that this generation is hardly competent to 
judge what we need as schools. The pre- 
sent style of school seems in the eyes of 
some to have every excellency. The author 
is many years in advance of the demands of 
the present generation. 

Candidly, we see no impossibly in this 
picture of the school of the future. That 
the present school will be greatly modified 
is plain to every thinking person. 

The volume is written in a style some 
what peculiar. It is not even; it is con- 
densed ; it is idiomatic; there is no gloss or 
varnish. The writer evidently cared more 
for the matter than the manner. 

As a contribution towards the ideal school 
the volume has value and significance. The 
writer is fplainty a practical teacher, one 
who has seen and felt the short-comings of 
the present system. As a story it has con- 
siderable dramatic power and will be read 
with interest. 





Boswit AND Jounson; Their compan- 
ions and contemporaries. By J. F. Waller, 
LL.D. New York, London and Paris: 
Oassell, Petter and Gelpin. Price twenty- 
five cents. 


This is one of the Popular Livrary Series. 
Tt does not attempt to write a new life, but 
to select, condense, re-arrange and re group 
facts, as related by Boswell. Perhaps new 
color is added in some places, A pretty 
good idea of Johnson may be got from 
reading this little volume. Sketches of 
his companions, Burke, Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, Reynolds and others are given, 
Tavern life is sketched, His writings and 
travels are described, and a very good 
estimate is given of Jobnson’s place in 
literature. The volume deserves popularity. 


Currs From THE Wate Hovusr.—Selections 
from the speeches, conversations, diaries, 
letters and other meetings of all the presi- 
dents of the United States. By Jeremiah 
Chaplin, Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


The compiler of this interesting volume 


says that “in the regular succession of rulers, 
the chief magistrates of the United States 
have all been men of fair reputation and 
abilities, and many of them men of superior 
literary ability and singular devotion to the 
interests of humility and freedom.” This 
he shows by selecting from their letters, 
conversations, etc., their best thoughts 
The features of the volume (which is clearly 
indica.ed above) are its chronological ar- 
rangement of the men, note upon their 
lives, well-made selections and complete 
index. Nearly one-third of the pages are 
devoted to General Grant, Mr. Hayes and 
President Garfield, which bring it down to 
the present day—a valuable record of the 
progress of affairs in this country and of 
the lives of those who had the interests o 
the uation on their hearts, 

Tue Sranpanp Series (Octavo).—Sartor 
Resartus, By ‘Thomas Carlyle. Price 
twenty-five cents. Lothair. By Lord Bea- 
consfield. In two paris, each twenty five 
cents. The Nuirtiive Cure. By Robert 
Walter, M.D, Price fifteen cents. Diary 
of a Minister's Wife, Part II. Price fifteen 


cents, New York: I. K. Funk & Oo., 10 
and 12 Dey street. 


The first two of these volumes are too 
well-known to need more than the state- 


ment of their neat and cheap form and 


timely appearance. Part second of the 
* Diary of a Minister's Wife” continues the 
amusing and pathetic account of the trials 
of a country pastor, which grow more seri- 
ous as camp-meeting time comes round. 
Dr. Walter in “ The Nutritive Cure” gives a 
a statement of its principles and methods 
and in an appendix facts and testimonies 
and accounts of successtully treated cases, 

Woop-Wormxe Toors,—How to use 
them. A Manual. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

This book aims to give in fourteen chap 
ters directions and exercises for the use of 
wood-working tools. It has been prepared 
for the Industrial School’ Association of 
Boston. Outs illustrate striking, splitting, 
cutting, planing, sharpening, sawing, etc., 
ect. A good-deal ot genuine labor has been 
expended on the volume and it wil) prove 
of service to all who are trying to introduce 
the elements of industrial occupations 
among children. 

How To Tet tHe Parts or Sprzon. By 


Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, M.D. Boston: 
Roberts Bro‘hers. Price 75 cents. 


Dr. Abbott has done good service by 
writing several volumes, He believes “ that 
any child can be taught here to tell the 
parts of speech in any sentence he can un- 
derstand.” He begins by teaching nouns 
and giving exercises, then each part of 
speech is taken up in turn. It will be of 
real help to any one who desirous to teach 
grammar orally. 

Worxine Drawines.—How to make and 


use them. By Lewis M. Haupt. Philadel- 
pbia: J.M. Stoddard & Oo. 


This volume is designed for the pupls of 
our grammar schools. — It gives the intersec- 
tion of three planes and the mode of repre- 
senting drawings on them. Problems are 
given and drawings that solve them. It 
will prove of value to engineers and arti- 
sans; the principles used in pattern-making, 
machine-drawing, stone-cutting are clearly 
set forth. 

Dyspepsta: How to Avor rr. By Joseph 


F. Edwards, M. D. Philadelphia; Presley 
Blakiston. Price seventy-five cents. 


This book is by the author of a little 
volume on Bright’s disease, which has 
become quite popular. It consists of only 
four chapters: Food, Digestion, How. to 
cook, and How and what to eat, In each of 
these subjects are the great truths of hygiene 
in a brief but clear style, The causes of 


disease are made known. Important points 





connected with the preservation of health 
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A GB W TS—To SELL this the Most Valuable 
Want ever published. 
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nteenth edition. 
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useful book ever comptes, cov- 
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Publishers, New York, City. 
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aro exhibited. The authors say that very 
few persons know how to eat. Undoubted- 
ly much health and comfort and less disease 
may be promised to those who read it. 
Tue Prick or Goop Frttows. B 


Margaret E. Wilmer. New York: 
Temperance Society, Price $1.75. 


A slightly different road is trodden in 
this volume from the usual temperance by- 
way. “The Prince” is an easy-going 
character always ready to spend money, 
especially fer wine. His son supports his 
mother and sister and goes through a 
variety of troubles which give interest to 
the tale, which is well-told. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harper's for June is already found in the 
hands of its readess, and the contents are 
well adapted to summer reading. There is 
along, finely illustrated article on “ The 
White mountains ;” W. Hamilton Gibson, 
Sol Eytinge, Jr., and W. A. Rogers contri- 
bute the illustrations. Sara A. Hubbard 
writes about “Our Ruby Throat.” William 
Winter has a discriminating article on Ed 
win Booth and with it is a wel executed 
portrait of the Shakespearean actor. The 
first fruits of Mr. and Mrs, Champney’s late 
trip to Spain are visible in “A Neglected 
Corner 0: Europe—No. L.,” in which Lisbon 
is described. James Parton writes inter- 
estingly of “The trial of Jeanne D'Arc,” 
avd in another field Edward Atkinson, of 
“ Kentucky farms.” 

Scribner's Monthly has been arranging, 
during more than a year past, for an illus 
trated article on Saint Gaudens’s Farragut 
Monument, which was to have been un- 
veiled in Madison Square, New York, on 
May 20th. The postponement of the un- 
veiling till the 25th inst. gives the magazine 
five days’ start! ‘The article, which in- 
cludes a sketch of the scalptor’s life, will be 
accompanied by four illustrations, one ot 
tbem a full-page engraving, by Cole, ot the 
statute. The same number of Scribner’s 
will have an engraving, by Fred. Juengling, 
of Saint-Gauden's medallion of Basticn 
Lepage. Prof. Fisher's article reviewing 
the “Revised New Tertament” will appear 
in Scribner's Monthly on the same day that 
the book is issued in America—namely, 
May 20th. Scribner's Monthly, it is said, 
will, inthe June number, pay an unpre. 
cedented compliment to a young] Western 
poet, by reprinting from the newspapers 
nive of her poems. The name of the poet 
is Miss Fdith Thomas, of Geneva, Ohio. 

Mr. George W. Uable’s new story, ‘‘Mad- 
ame Delphine,” begun in the May number 
ot Scribner's Monthly, gives promise of being 
superior to anything the writer has yet pro- 
duced. The first two chapters are exceeding- 
ly rich in descriptive power—in pictures of 

t New the old Creole residen- 
oneen po nab home life of our Latin 
population. 


Mrs. 
ational 
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We are behindhand in noticing the ap- 
pearance of the May Appleton’s, which is an 
interesting number. Of the continued 
papers there are Georg Eber’s Greek idyl, 
“A question,” which is concluaed ; Desde- 
mona in Helena Faucit Martin's “On some 
of Shakespeare’s female characters ;” “Art 
needlework,” two parts. Byron is the 
subject for Matthew Arnold's pen, and 
James Thomson for Joel Benton's, who 
terms him “A new English poet.” The 
Metternich memoirs and Madame de Stael 
afford interesting topics, which are well 
treated. 

A full page’picture of the dining-room or 
the new Union League club house adorns 
the first leaf of the May Art Amateur. Those 
who cannot attend the National Academy 
of Design’s exhibition will value the article 
and reproductions of some of the pictures. 
A page is devoted to fac similes of sketches 
by Adrien Marie. ‘ How to build a choir,” 
in the musical amateur department, will 
encourage those having volunteer chcirs in 
charge, by the success, which this one 
achieved in one year. Amateur china 
painters will also find some useful hints. 
The scope ot the Art Amateur is intimated 
by the above, which is, however, not its 
entire contents. 

Education for May-June contains eleven 
articles and five editorials. The former aze 
on “Naricnal aid to education,” “ Educa- 
tional principles ot the Kindergarten,” ‘The 
collegiate education, of girls,” “ Graphic 
science,” “Common sense in classics,” 
“ Public school system,” “ Eastern colleges 
for women,” “ Relation of public schools to 
morality and religion, “ Teaching English,” 
“ Boston Latin schco]”{and!a sketch of James 
Manning, D.D. 

The May number of the Phrenological 
Journal contains a portrait and sketch of 
the scholar and historian, R. 8, Storrs, D.D. 
There are other interesting articles on 
“ Heads and Faces,” “ Popular Fallacies,” 
“A romance of our Obelisk” and ‘“ Rudi- 
mentary orgaos in animals.” 


The Laws of Life for May brings with it 
The Lecturer tor the same month. The 
latter gives Dr. James O. Jackson’s speech 
which was made in Liberty hall, Dansville, 
N, ¥., March 28.. The frontispiece is a 
steel engraving of Our Home Hygienic In- 
stitute. 

Golden Days continues to draw admirers 
from the young people. The issue for May 
14th begins a new serial called “ Lost in 
Australia.” There is also a story about 
camping out, illustrated with designs for 
tent, etc., a short article by Washington 
Hasbrouck and continued stories by Frank 
H. Converse and Horatio Alger, Jr. 

Our contemporsry School and Scholar, we 
are glad to see, appreciates the contents of 











our pablications, and transfers articles on 
“ Brazil,” “ Venus,” “ Peter Oooper” and 
otber topics from the Sco.ar's Companion. 
But we desire the usual courtesy which 
gives credit in such cases. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Mrs. A. Elmore, whose name is familiar 
te our readers, has written a new song 
called “A flower from Father's Grave,” 
which Mr. W.H. Rieger has set to music. 
Spear & Dehnhoff, 717 Broadway, New 
York, are the publishers and the price is 
forty cents: 

The May Folio gives quite a good portrait 
of Rafael Joseffy. On its music pages we 
find worthy of note, “ Fly away, birdling,” 
song tor mezzo-soprano by Franz Abt; a 
galop from La Mascot, arranged by E. H. 
Bailey, anda sacred quartette by L. Mar- 
shall, 


The May Musical Visitor contains three 
songs and three piano pieces. The reading 
matter is, as usual, timely upon music in 
its different forms. 
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THE SUN FOR 1881, 


Everybody reads Taz Scum. fin the editions of this 

+e ny oy 77 eames 
FY 

I. All the world’s news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
Tue Sux long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redondant tuliness and unsatisfactury brevity. 

IL. Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tax Sc» prints a 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubics. 
This story ts more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

IIL. Good writing injeveryfcolumn, and freshness, 
or'ginality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. 

IV. Honest comment. Tae Sux's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamabie in Democrat or Republi- 





can. 

VI. Absolcte independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to trae Democratic principles. 
Tux ScN believes that the Government which the Cop- 
stitation gives us isa good oneto keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to Its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 1881 
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SCHOLAR’S 


FIFTY CEN 


COMPANION. 


idfonthiy. 
TS A YEAR. 





This paper will promote 


SELF-EDUCATION, and 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 


inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 


It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 


given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 


It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


AND THE FAMILY 


No teacher should fail to introduce it 


that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. 


CIRCLE. 
among his pupils, for it contains reading 


Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 


and the years immediately following will prubably de 
cide this ly imp t contest. Tax Sun be 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 





Some good music may always be looked 
for in the Musical Herald of Boston, and the 
May number gives an anthem by J. Barnby. 


“ Sweet is Thy mercy,” Haydn’s Austrian} For the Daily Sux, t— _~ sheet of twenty-eignt | hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved to be his father’s 
hymn, arranged by D. Krug, “ Flower of | month, or 8650 y’ year: A sg io 4 Sunday cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
spring,” a short piano piece by F: A. Reis- | f'§3 cents mouth rT PO. a veer posiags pul seizes on the “Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 
sige, and a song by Von*Suppe. arately at $1.20 s year, postage paid. sat Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
PAMPHLETS columnte iL 8 year. postage p a ppetehibe of ven ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. . 
The Education of the Negro. By Gustavus . Address I. W. Exetaxp, It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 


to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 
It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 
Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. 





J. Orr.——Report of the State Sehool Com- 
missioner of Georgia to the General Assem- 
bly.—LEighth biennial report of the trus- 
tees, superintendent and treasurer of the 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


K "panes are NORMAL INSTITUTE A 
jergarten 





Rev. Drs. Deems 

















National Kind . Washington, v. C. and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact ev 
linois Asylum tor Feebleminded Onildrem | treinine ot teacher ieee eeties cured | body says “it is = altar ag sealittuind 
. ua ‘eachers 
at Lincolx.——The Story of Irelard, by pore per week on the use and Moeophy of the twen- Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
Dion Boucicault, is a brief, perspicuous | tem; on the art of, story-telling and the educational |sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
exhibit of leading*events, compiled from such practice th the Kindergarten. } Morbers reve, lectures | have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
authorities as Macaulay, Burke, Froude and afternoons. “terme full cou ne of righ mente ie. lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need 
others, James R. Osgood & Co. of Boston Raquireaien ts are: love oi common Eng " 
. . . ° education, refined ane te pemeve, ond E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
publish it——The Education of the Rich, food healte. | Mrs. Louise Poliogs nth street, 
by John MacMullen, 1262 Broadway, New | N-W., Prinei 21 PAKK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
York. The contents of this pamphlet are KS BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
reprinted from the Hvening Post. Goltege, ths Broadway, bth , open 9 ‘ Gn best. 
; GENERAL NOTES. Padimertalsad{igher Mathematics Correspondence and 
Scribner & Company will soon appear as | Arithmetic and Writing Si qe ecdin’ private rooms urna e 
the Century Company—some time in June. “ a0 a—corey 
The Monthly will also adopt this new ap- OM ine Seboct | ceanized with fl tacunty.. Three 
respectively. In M 
pelation, with Dr. Holland ail at the head |creouica saute a tug Barto trate, fe eS eae. 
es editor in chiet. (Se moat thorough academ ©. instruction,» Tuition ‘and Pub Weekly. 
brie Inder to, Horprs which "be | arene toes re 
ela index to Harper's, whic ACKARD'S BUSINESS _ — 
reached over sixty volumes. The illustrations, | iesssonal ‘sctrool a for business. training. and ws under the This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
reviews of books and items of news are all mal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr: : - : = 
, edagyr eS ho for the peat 29 yeare ¥ mae associated practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
indexed and each article is found under three | Fetbing serie which, bears thelr name. The College value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
heads, wae founded in 1858, aud has made steady . ‘ . . . ae 
rv ger utllity end public favor, snd now stands at ad OF! suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 





Over Strain of the Nerves. 
From our own experience we can con- 
fidently recommend to all nervous and de- 
bilitated persons Dr. Crosby’s Vitalized 


advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PRrorgs 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and PERMANENCE hang op 
~ | that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 





Phosphites as brain and nerve food becaase ; . nduee 
seve uc weet y vcs EREFQOTUIMALY Inducements CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 
It is much taken by clergymen, school A 


The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 


teachers, lawyers, students and all who commend it. 


over-use their brain. 


x . h Stewart adjoining T.| “Itisone of the best educational journals.”"—| “No periodical exceeds it.”"—Ex-Surr. (N. Y 
; It cures nervous diseases especially where Beware. Sensi "Garden iy, Lana Ia {m0 | Appleton’s Monthly. City) 8. 8. Rawpaxt. “ 
it exists with debility. each ou weekly paymen' only 80 cents | ep with - ‘, 

By curing debility it prevents consump- cae tere renee teitene B... Replote with matters to interest." —N. ¥. Sun. * ; - recommend it.”—Ex-Surr. N. Y. 
stent ‘ing purchasers to “ Is full of interesting matter.”"—N. ¥. Tribune.|“"Y) #=*"¥ Krppie. . 


Many who have been great sufferers with 
nervousness, sleeplessness, and neuralgia, 
speak of it in the highest praise. 

It gives vigor to the mental and bodily 
growth or children and makes a less fruitfal 


“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.” —Pass. Huwrer, N. Y. City Normal College 


“It meets my ideas of an educational paper.” — 


Puor. WILLIAM F. Puecrs, Ex-Principal Winons 
(Minn.) Normal School. - 


“ Of interest to teachers.”—N. F. Times. 
“ Carefully prepared.”—W. ¥. Witness. 
“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour- 
R. WILSON, Attorney, 
657 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—N. Y.| “Is an excellent paper for teachers.”—Pror 











and happier childhood. Commercial Advertiser. Wase. Hassrvok, N. J. Normal Schools. 
Every wholesale Druggist in the U.S. Fancy Att hans Petabbehment, “ Its editorials of a practical character are well] “It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 
buys it in large quantites from F, Crosby, BARRETT, NEPHEWS @ CO., written.—Pa. School Journal. Epwarp Brooks, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
No. 666 Sixth avenue, N. Y. Oficn, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. “The best publication in the world.”—N. ¥. Bhool. 
Branch Offices. New York ; 47 North | State Bd. Journal. 2” GT And 60 say thousand of others._g4 
Bishth street Piindeipnin foot 4 
Srxrezx young women have already en- | '«r¥.) Brooklyn, = 


E. L. KELLOGG & Co, 
2I PARK PLACE N. Y. 


tered Somerville Hall, the new women’s 
: ollege at Oxford, Eng. 
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1. Tue good questioner is a teacher, not a 
mere examiner. He questions for the pur- 
pose of imparting knowledge, not for find- 
ing out what the pupil knows, 

2. He asks his questions in the order in 
which a subject should be investigated, 
making his pupils for the time searchers 
after truth, and himself their leaders and 
guide. 

3. He knows the mind—the order of its 
growth and the method of its thought— 
and he adapts his work to it. 

4. He exercises all the faculties of the 
mind, and asks the very questions necessary 
to develop and strengthen them. 

5. He asks few questions. He chooses 
carefully his words, Every sentence means 
something, ani every word is the right one. 

6. He wastes no time in delays, but 
pushes his inquiries with a good degree of 
rapidity, and keeps up the heat of intellec- 
tual life by rapid and sharp blows. 

7. He knows what he wants, and drives 
straight to it. He allows no side issues, dis- 
cussions, or irrelevant questions to throw 
him off his track. 

8. He leads his pupils to the mountains 
of knowledge, where they can see truths 
they never saw before. He shows them 
new views of subjects, sothat they are often 
astonished and delighted. 

9, He never questions for the purpose of 
displaying his own knowldge, but keeps 
himself in the background, and the truth in 
the fore-front. When he is through, his 
pupils think of what they have been taught, 
not of the teacher. 

10. He is a an enthusiast. He believes 
in himself enough to give him confidence 
necessary to secure his success. 

11. He never leaves his eubject until a 
definite, clear, concise, and conclusive result 
is reached. This is kept’as a valuable addi- 
tion to knowledge. He leaves nuthing at 
loose ends.—ducativnal Monthly. 
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Wriitrams Oottece.—President-elect Car- 
ter of Williams college will te the seventh 
president of that institution since 1793. Dr. 
Fitch served twenty-two years, Dr. Moore 
six years, Dr. Griffin fifteen years, Dr. Hop- 
kins thirty six years, and President Chad- 
bourne will complete nine years of service 
at the coming commencement. 


‘“Women Never Think.” 


If the crabbed old bachelor who uttered 
this sentiment could bat witness the intense 
thought, deep study and thorough ivesti- 
gation of women in determining the best 
medicines to keep their families well, and 
would note their sagacity and wisdom in 
selecting Hop Bitters as the best, and demon- 
strating it by keeping their families in per- 

tual health, at a mere nominal expense, 

e would be forced to acknowledge that 
such sentiments are baseless and false— 
Picayune. 





In Hackensack, N. J., a poor wretch stole 
a ham and was sent to the penitentiary for 
five years. John J. Berry, a bank cashier, 
stole $175,000 and has just been sentenced 
to the penitentiary for five years. This 
coincidence and discrepancy suggest gloomy 
reflections.” The discrepancy is one of the 
things that society will some day pay for in 
blood and iron—unless it is repented of. 





Conplications. 

If the thonsands that now have their 
rest and comfort destroyed by complication 
of liver and kidney complaints weuld give 
nature's remedy, Kidney-Worth a trial Sey 
would be speedily cured. It acts on bo 
organs at the same time and therefore com- 
omy fills the bill for a perfect remedy. 

you have a lame back and disordered 
kidneys use it at once. Don’t neglect them. 
arr w Farmar, 





VOCAL DEFECTS. 
ROomss OF 


SINGING. 


ELOCUTION: 


R.. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND AUTHOR of 


“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 

‘The Cause & Sure of Stammering,” 


—AND— 
‘Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal 
Training,” 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIO SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 











Full Coursein Private, . . . .« 


SPECIALIST 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 

-$50.00 
25.00 each. 
15.00 “ 
10.00 “* 


in Classof 5Persons, . . 
bee » ° ° 
15 oe a = 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 








S CHOOL Weasel 





WHAT OTHERS THINK OF IT: 


Prominent Educators. 

From Pror, WASHINGTON poon Misenpousr, Princi- 

pal o, ee ake aide te and Mi 
id have it in his library.” 

From Pror. M. A. NEWELL, Principal of Mary- 
land State Normal School. a 

* No book of its size that I know of contains as 
many good suggestions for practical teachers.” 

From Pror. W. F. PHELPs, Supt. of the Winona 
Senpeassed with fa belies het 


the sos is frui and that 
it will be excoodinly he rs.” 


From Pro wy Banna, Prine of Publie 
School No. 2 pura wntiae 
“ What plosses me aca oy A tforward, 


common sense le of the work. ere seems 
to be no verbosity, no tedious atteauation of peda- 


detail, but a clear and , Sapegmnotio peneee 
‘8 work; sufficient for di- 
d encouragement.” 


oe 


ion of the teacher’ 
rection, advice an 


From N. B. Henry, Prof. in Cape Gireaudau 

ormal School, Mo. 

Pity lm y pleased with ie eo ni lt edhe 

tains, an with the ted an 

in mar ioh it te tres that I A Ip adddrees 

ing youpersoeaiy i giving the teacher a book 
can use. 


ry. Teachers Asape A. rm Pres. Monroe Co., 


N. Y. 

* Instead o: eorizing upon what this one or 
that one oe do, it rela the experience of 
ae. teachers in different places, and under a 
variety which are as 
- the "choo itse! 

yrom J. ell Pres. of N. W. Normal 


Se pV ys ¥. a Jewel, ‘Every page breathes instruction 
and inspiration, 


The ee 


From Wis. Journal of 
“Tt shows a 7 


especially - 4 ana be be be led 
to co-operate and help forward : 
retarding it. 


fhe school instead 
of 


real Tote tiene making the 





iinet rts a cadien necded, A 
ve e 0! 
very useful little volume.” 


A Tt beter the ye to manage school is to 
w 

render the pupils manageable. a ~ 

From the 8. C. Ed. Mi 

* No teacher can fall to fi find much help in this 

work, because of its ae practical character.” 

Tt'te practionl eng My 

’ 1) use takes the reader into 

the school-room, and then shows him a school at 


work.” 
From the Normal a Sistine 
“ Gives many wise 

their work 


From the Interior 
“Shows how the 


good go t increases 
wer of the 
pomng poe oocker 2 and the principles 
tras the Cincinnatt E 


ions to assist the in- 
rts to succeed well in 


suggestions here re- 
modes of interest- 
tion in the conduct 

ciples of, cultivated . 


re Pu nag ao 


and in right [nell Gon to 
clusion aed, aol gor eee 


af or 
the school u tbe re 
honorable, and d dignified 


From the I ae: 


Oo Besten Seka Times : 
els is based on 
thces Ue Pe at me and its p prtactptee are 


ee induction. The 








Agents Wanted 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, $2.00 A YEAR. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


MONTHLY, $1.00 a Year. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


MONTHLY , 50 CENTS A YRAR. 





The JOURNAL is the oldest weekly educational Der 
articles, fitted for the school-room, educational 


live teachers. 16 large 
The INSTITUTE has 
U. 8. ; this it has Obtained sc 


and is full of practical 


news, ete., etc. ; Oe a 


est circulation of any monthly educational 
ely on account of its practical and earnest 


is bape ess. 
MPANION is the best paper for the scholars. Instructive without being dull, 
material. 


interestin 
Used in os 


without creati 
number of sc 


trated premium list. 


ess; full of live nineteenth 

ee ools as a supple reader with century 

wan ev. town and county, and at Teach ’ 
ciations. “bend 10 cents for sample copies poy Sa ers’ Institutes and Asso- 
It will Pay. ADDRESS: 


great su 


papers and our large 4 page illus- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 








Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


Be he res FOR ALL CLASSES. 
ts varied, instructive, interesting handso: 
ilusrations and high literar — iterary pm bed may A it just 


Mone AND FAMILY. 
best of bene qa: Cts the Thee ete eee 


mt ical but no! Soneet of cain’ character, and is 


evangel 
blished in the interes: ches todo the 
Fesrly subscription price indie othe included is only 


‘Miustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New ban | 





| 


PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 

The ** Acme” ool stands at the head. 
dame is ate mos Panta paper: Re ort mid tinte & = 
wiivond ont necknge aon OFFER! 

Pad, not 
ster se : aneta "and 5 emu il Bo ‘ital School Bwrorstos’ Bonk 
Address, asteat F. KELLOGG, 

- . A 4 Park Piaee at. 


} ed in 





| Books for Teachers 


—_—o— 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

—_—O— 
Kellogg’s School Ma ent. 


This volume by the editor of the Scnoo.u Jour- 
tains practical on this im 


cational progress. 

statement of the instruction 

soy, and W him at the New York, ep New Jer- 
Tnstitutes, an: in- 


ove 
od toamut hers in the ee ay work of 
& pew BT need In each subject the author has 
ven: 


1st. An Introduction. 
2nd. Directions, or how to teach the eitecte. 
3rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 


ing SHosntts, or the ends to be attained in teach- 
ing, ee oud out the most in for Pastrac- 


hical ——_ of presenting su 
m. soqees ted embrace oe 

branch elt study and sphere of duty in the public 

school Among them are: honics, 


spe! , penmanship, drawing, 
pe ng calisthenics, letter wri 


'y bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 id. This is one of the most attractive 
and po a de books on our list, and we have sold a 


Page’ s Phi and Practice of Teachi 
Stands at the head of all — for og 

is a priceless ye No in this co 

taught as did David P. . Page, the the first Principal of of 

New York State Normal School. He will stand as 


thi; it is the book to begin with. ; 
te | Teas over as often as possible. It will help a 4 
teacher, and it will help a poor teacher, too. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
oy ohonnot’s euete and Practice of 
Teachi 

The author was a RY of Mr. Page. He was 
the a ma of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation 1 popular condacter of 
Teachers" "Institutes, al ey spent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume isa capital ¢ one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
rene field poh pee other. It will be a great aid 

to any teacher. ice, $1.50, postpaid. 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
= of the Millersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 

r volume of t merit. It is sufficient to 

say that Mr. map = is a remarkable teacher and 

that his book attention as a 
quae fora thoughtful teacher. Price, $1,50, post- 


than | Crai tion Book. 
Craig's Questi Question Boo 


ceedingly useful for all who wish to 
review their studies or who wish to 


ent of answers on same sub- 


corresponding 
page. We give list of 
ph mar, 


ing, 
and 
n- 


The Normal Question Book, 
This lik: 


the last is ed for a re- 


Calbia *s Object Lessons. 
Calkins is ae ae of the 

School in Ne ¥. Ci had a wide experi- 

ence. He rer 


f the me 
is Nndeabes the best ‘pork on on Mthe 
subject pul 


lished, and —— 
Plage in every teacher's itary. eis faniork 
conics of ‘this Book have been sold—this Fae 
mom teachers prepare for their re- 
Sonsibinty. Tts price is $1.50, 
How to Teach. 
eet Public Schools it prepared ‘hy 
i the a Kiadie Harrison, ana Cul 
of it may almost be gach grade), and 


e teacher in the New York City. 
saris postpaid. 


Manuals for Teachers. 
Colipatin of Ge Senses. Cultivation of the Mem- 
ory. On the Use of Words. On Discipline. On 


Fonte Seah ores from works 
valued by Lon- 
eo 
‘sigaestion nd for 50 cts., 

Myst fe drear oo 


set of 
E. L. KELLOGG & 
#1 Park Place, Now York 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD; VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. — Physicians have found it so necessary that the 
y ’ restores lost oan in all weaknesses of mind or body; relieves debility 
; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to 


scribed 300,000 It 
of children 


off by disease, worry or overwork. 


For Sale by Druggists, or by mail. $1.00. 


or nervousness ; 


alone pre- 
gives vitality to the insufficient growth 


he brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 


F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Tne remains of a large animal were re- 
cently discoverefl three feet under the 
ground in a large swainp near Hoopestown, 
Til. The tusks are nine feet long, twenty- 
six inches in circumference at the base, 
and weigh 175 pounds each. ‘I'he lower 
jawjwith teeth is well preserved. One tooth 
weighs eight pounds and measures twenty- 
one inches in circumference. 








A Wasnineton correspondent says he rode 
down from the capital the other day in a 
five cent omnibus, intwhich the only other 
passenger was the Vice President of the 
United States. Sir Edward Thornton, the 
British minister, whose salary, besides his 
income, is over $25,000a year, walks every 
day from his home away beyond the White 
House to the capital, a distance of nearly 
three miles. Mr. Hill of Colorado, who is 
worth a million or two, walks, while all 
around him dash the coaches of men who 
live on their congressional salary. 


Earxep ais O.otnes.—A story is told of 
afarmer who eneeringly told a stranger 
who stood watching him plough, that all 
such well-dressed idlers. were drones in the 
human hive. He was both astonished ani 
mortified when he found out that this 
stranger was the inventor of this very 
plough which so delighted him by enabling 
him to do two days’ werk in one. Of 
course what the well-dressed stranger kad 
done for this farmer, he bad also done for 
thousands of others, so he had earned his 
good clothes. The development of mind is 
of more value than that of muscle; not 
that either may be neglected, but while one 
is doing the thing at hand he may also en- 
large his powers for better things by culti- 
vating his mird. A good bookora good 
paper will help a man or woman a hundred 
times its cost. 











eo, 


“TI Don’t Want that Stuff.” 

Is what a lady of Boston said tu her hus- 
band when he brought home some medicine 
to cure her of sick headache and neuralgia 
which had made her miserable for fourteen 
years, At the first attack thereafter, it was 
administered to her with such good results 
that she continued its use until cured, and 
was so enthusiastic in its praise, that she 
induced twenty-two of the best families in 
her circle to adopt it as théir regular family 
medicine. That “stuff” is Hop Bitters.— 
Standard, 

————_eoo-- — 

Steps have been taken torvard the organ- 
ization of a Harvard legislature, which is 
designed to teach in a practical way parlia- 
mentary forms and the rules of debate. 
Every member will be placed on some com- 
mittee, and there will be two officers, a 
speaker and a clerk. 

“Str,” said a lady recently to an Aber- 
deen merchant, ‘‘ Your pretty daughter has 
married a rich husband.” “ Well,” slowly 
replied the father, “I believe she has married 
a tich man, but I understand he is a very 
poor husband.” 


Kidney-Wort moves the bowels regularly, 
cleanses the blood, and radically cures kid- 
ney disease, gravel, piles, hilions headache, 
and pains which are caused by disordered 
liver and 4 i Thousands have oe 
cured—why should you not try it? Your 
druggist will tell you that it is one of the 
most successful medicines ever known. It 
scion ia poetive sad page i either Dallas 

Ag, ve in either.—. 





MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Langety Used in New 
Yor + and Vicnitly 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & Tc. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIEs. 
ver araanted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
eve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections et the 
Throat and Lungs. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeabie to the taste. 
If old, if ever light, d t fail to 
the Balsam's trial,” The timely use of 2c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 
The Tc bottle contatns four times as much as the %e 











KIDNEY-WORT 


DOES 9 
WONDERFUL Li 
CURES! sa 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 

















Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
h thatd lope in Kidney and Uri- 
ane “wa Consti 













SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
Engene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
ee cured him after regular Phy- 
clans had been trying for four years. 
_- John aveali, of Westgngion, Obio, aes 
was given up to die ur prominen 
pigsclane rand that be was alercarth ousen by 
XM. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio 
ys he was not ex to live, bei bloated 
Py beyond belief, but ney-Wort aved kien. 
Anna L, Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubies' 
d ng, complientions was ended by the o 
-Wo 


Constipation and Piles. amt, 
ie BES = nit, a quarts 
aot medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form, v Con- 
centrated, for those that cannot readily pre 






pare 

t3™ It acts with equal efficiency tn either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 hy 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 





A combinati f drak: 
nd Dandelion swith atthe best ba imoct : 
rties o er rs mak e 
bd rifier, Liver Regulater, and Lit 
disease orf!) health yo long ext 
papers are used, 80 and perf 
ns. 


‘They give new life ahd vigor to the aged and Infirm. 
To all whose employments cause rrregeiaree 
anAp 


bowels or urinary organs, or who 
Hop Bitters 


or 
petizcr, Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
vaiuabl without intoxicating. 


i what ft or sym 
: —" soe eT ee 














q ew York Mailing . 


THE 


BEST 








Just Adopted by th 


OF NEW 


e Board of Education 


YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaa. 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught betw 
the throat of the person using the board. 


It 18 80 
een the strips of felt and does no fly down 


READ WHAT 


From Prof, F, A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

**We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the Best we have seen. We haye 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
**] find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G, 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘**The sample Erasers you sent me were 


Is SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon 

‘The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala. 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 
From ITon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleaas, La. 


**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





PRICE LIstT. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


$1.50 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





The Scholar's Compani 
é Scholar's Companion. 
—\_o—_ 

This paper should be taken by every 
scholar, because it will help to educate him 
as no other paper will. A great many 
teachers aid us, but still there are many 
who have not yet seen the paper. To such 
we say, Send for it at once. We must 
have your aid. Determine that you will 
send us not less than ten subscribers. We 
will pay you splendidly for your aid. As 
no premiums are offered in the COMPANION 
you have the field to yourself. Send to 
us for premium list, if you have not one 
already. Many teachers are getting th 
Compound Microscope, etc.. 

, you can help forward the 
progress of the CoMPANION, and for the 
sake of the scholars ought to do so. Re- 
member, we shall pay you for your aid. 
Don’t fail to help to circulate a paper that 
educates. The April number is just out. 
It contains eight large pages of instructive 
reading matter, among which is the fol- 
lowing : 


® 


The House of Commons. 

The Author of Home Sweet Home. 
A Great Farm. 

Postal Orders. 

How he Did It. 

Peopie who fF orget. 

Glucose. 

THe WRITING CLUB. 

THe Letrer Box. 

The New Scholar. 

Cause and Effect. 

Children of the Street. 

Thirty three topics. 

Address, E. L. Ketioaa & Co, 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


TEE 


American Schoo Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
| fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xi4 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
| salmon and green. Can be easily read across the schoo)- 
| . 





| _ 1, The Fear of the Lord isthe beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanne’s. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretted, 
verse : 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and 
$%. Who does the best he 4 24 does well; A 
more. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do 
4. Do Your Duty. Constent Occupation preven’ 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 
h and Nothing but the Truth. is always 
Up-stai verse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Taou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be tree. 7. Hard Scudy ts the Price o1 Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. 8. Dare to say No, i 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Great. Live Usefully. 9. Time is Preck 
ous. Always Be On Time. verse: 
a clear Conscience and a Name. 10. Ther 
worse Robber than a pad Boo 
our Schoc!|. 1. Th 
there le a be there isa Way. 
ate with Company. 12, The Lord's Prayer. 
verse : a that which you blame in ethers.” = 
Ott oes are pronoun the best now published. 
They render the school-room aftractive, Stimulate 
to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in- 


re. 


uence. 
Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





21 Park Place, N, x, 
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SS ordering goods, or in making 
inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the School 
Journal. 








COMPLETE SERLES UF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


wy DICTIONARY. New Edition Ag 
@ Protusely Illustrated. Library 


onions and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC Bi IONARY. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo. 
comPaenunstvE DICTIONARY. Mlustrated. 12mo. 
— oe a DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

Any, PS 2 is patel Tilustrated. i6mo. Hali 


POCKET DICTIONARY, Illustrated. %4mo. ee hy 
cts, : roan, flexible, % cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edg 
Many special aids to students, in addition toa very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester’ s. in the opiaton of oar most distinguished educa- 
tors, the most compiete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 & Ti7 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL’S — %evBiitions 
NEW Noo 
ing one, 0. OUTLINE 
wat Ker axn MAPS. 
THE NEW __ . wor ketnoa. 
AMERICAN: ; 4, B, ©, Method 
es. per set. READING 
CHARTS. 


With Brackets 
and Companion, 
Published by 
7. H. BUTLER & co., Philada. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Pispeth Qatactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s ram. School Hist. of the U. Ss. 
th’s yews A... Mist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive coo ics. 
Pecbvina’e Been ‘pr i ng Tablets. 
nn nie 
Smith’s Practical Music Render. 
First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 











CHICAG@ 
FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 


1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Cara Board, 





ose of the same kind are of the same colo: and the 











Th 
following colors are used :—Blue, 1 Yellow White 
Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 
Their increasing eale attests their merits. 
Price per set of 1000 different problems on ver: §-- et 
boara in ten colors 4 fall 1 A, - answe. 
paid, one dollar. You will uke them. 
HULL’S 
Inventive 
Free-Hand 
DRAWINGS 
New. Figures in- 
deate the degin- 


, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Bull. 
A key of answers accompanies euch set. 
Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville, Ml. 
Industrial 
and order of 


Beau 
titul Outlines mask. 
ed for 15 cts. 


They supplement 
ony syste..., used in 
Is radé s, help 
coal ver in illustra- 
tions. Full binck-board instraction and in the use of 
colored crayons sent with each order. Address, W.N. 
HULL, Cedar pat, tows. Prot. Drawing, &c., Lowa 
3 tate Normal Sch 


A . 
AGENTS, AGENTS !_ AGENTS: 


SUNLIGHT Ano SHADOW 


the best chance a aver eed mes 1s Be Its Gespes = awe 


oy — 3B. Goug “ee 


ae 
Send Cirewars. Address, 


SCHOOL MEDALS 


of Gold and Silver, 
At Manufacturers Prices. 




















prays 





Can be sent by mail. 
Be 
medais on ti set ye your 


tor ane 
om mold d'and': silver bought 





LIGHT 
~- LIFE! 


Now look out for a rousing good new 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
with the above title. The compiler, Mr. 
R. M. McIntosh, is well known to hun- 
dreds of thousands as one of the most suc- 
cessful providers of sweet melodies and 
bright hymns for the great Sunday School 
public. Our best writers and composers 
have contributed. The book has a beauti- 
Sul title, is well printed, and is every way 
desirable. Send for specimen pages (free), 
or specimen copy, which is mailed for the 
retail price, 35 cents. 

Also just published, THE BEACON LIGHT. (9 
ets. By TENNEY and HOFFMAN. And nearly 


ready, a new book by ABBEY «nd MUNGER, making a 
trio of Sunday School books that cannot be excelled. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York 





ONSPECTUS jet fo. “* A Wonderful Work." 
of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT 
In book-form, sent free of postage, for $5.00. In map-form 5x4 1-2 feet, price $3.00 
Of rare utility in schools and colleges. Active agents wanted everywhere. 
Addresss, GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSLIE, Publishers, 
No. 5 Dey street, New York. 


New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED 1865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 Pp. m., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. S. M. GriswoLp, President. 




















The New Sunday School Song Book 


HEART aso VOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that | that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 
Heretofore a eegiles, snd | and that the work containg 
old and new as can 
pty stellar c sollentee- on 
OICE contains 
es — Sen than = ordinary size) eer 
prfoted on a fine, toned per, handsomely and durably 


malls A Pion oe Se ee ecm ateea aoe 


SHARE AND Vor at Ce ne tal ie 
JOHN CHURCH & Oy, 
~LWnee | CINCINNA 0 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Graphic System of Practical Penmanship 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
which is of marked advantage where double desks are 
need. The copies are clean, graceful and bold: the 
material and workmanship are superior. Complete in 
six numbers. Sample copies by mail ten cents each, 

A. LOVELL & CQ@., Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 








The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides school officials with first class instructors ‘ot 
any grade at short notice. Aids teachers in obtaining 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of schoo) 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther information, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO., 
# Bond St., New York. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


«-| Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Famt- 


lies with thoroughly competent Protessors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts. N. Y, 


WANTED. 


Lady Teachers to introduce a new and beautiful, tl- 
lustrated book for Children. One that all mothers will 
buy on sight. Address for circular, price and agents" 
terms, 

BROWN & DERBY, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


=| TEACHERS arte? ore 


Addrews, J.C. McCUR 








$65 to $150 
per —, 





BEAUTY PICTURES, 50c. 


HELIOTYPE | BSAC vs wou 
ENGRAVINGS) inss.. undress. gaclent ana 


catalogue sent free. Samana R. cunnabacd. Boston 








eattiarre eee 
1. \G TEE anges, 9, 


Tue “ACMB” Paper. 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


—_—_o——_ 

This paper, srhich bee cols secentyioee manatacticed, used extensively all 
over thecountry. its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 

oF py piano tales a tire or ao Eevgnite aioe aaa ; 

calendered, sealing ii 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and beund in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, $3.00 | Bath Letter, ° . ° 1.80 
Congress Letter, 2.50 | Commercial Note, ° * 50 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
used extensi in 
You wate more tha 





These books are schools and hl 
recommended. war's salinfied. sowaighly 
Size. Per pkge of 10. Por phge of 10. 
6}x8, 40 pp., $50 | 64x8" 100 pp., $1.00 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and ono commer 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, le) me hear from you. vr 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


University Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 
NEWEST. | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. | Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 


, i Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
_ ey at Sateen Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 
es 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294339 
and Stub Point, 849, For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 
Falcon, 873,903, ther Styles to swit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on app‘ication. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Ag ent- 


aes BY ALL DEALERS 


ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN 


























RONAXS ASC <> 


CENCE. 28 WAS. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, WN. J. 


SHMPLES AND pRces og appsicslO™ 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


The Largest Music School in the world, Tuition $15 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology ot Scripture. 2 vols- 5.00 











